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New  Jersey’s  Minimum 
Salaries  for  Teachers 
Must  Go  Up! 


Bond  Issue  Buildings 
Are  on  the  Way 


Correct  and  Incorrect 


Current  Thinking 
on  Problems  of  Teaching 


Libraries,  reading  rooms,  study  halls  and  similar 
areas  need  good  light.  It  makes  learning  easier  .  .  . 

protects  eyesight!  For  help  in  planning 
proper  light,  call  the  Commercial  Representative 
at  your  nearest  Public  Service  office. 


PVBLIC^SERVICE 


Announcing  the  first  compatible  program 

in  reading  and  the  language  arts 


COMMUNICATION 


PROGRAM 


Winston  Basic  Readers 
Winston  American  English 


including 


Ruttall  O.  Slouffar 
D(r««lor  Ramilng-Study  Caiilw 
UnlvanHy  of  Dvlawor* 


Alvina  Tr«ut  Burrows 
Profottor  of  idwcoHon 
Now  York  UnIvoroMy 


...and  a  foam  of  moro 
than  fwonty  oducotors 


WINSTON  BASIC  READERS  WINSTON  AMERICAN  ENGLISH 

comprise  the  first  tfftally  new 
reading  system  based  on  the 
premisf*  that  learning  takes 
place  only  in  a  rcof/ing-zA/nAing 
situation. 


presents  the  first  c<K)rdinatefl 
series  of  communication  arts 
and  skills.  Oral  and  written 
com{M>sition,  talking  and  lis¬ 
tening,  reading,  literature, 
dramatics,  s[Hdling,  and  hand¬ 
writing  are  taught  within  a 
single  series — in  a  single  IxNik! 

(^onihining  the  language  arts 
and  skills  into  a  functionally 
associated  series  has  long  l>een 
the  wish  of  goo<l  teachers 
everywhere.  Anil  now  Winston 
has  done  this  for  them  in 
Winston  American  English. 


This  new  series  employs  the 
miMlified  hasal  reader  approach 
and  consists  of  stories  espe¬ 
cially  written  to  develop 
reading  and  thinking  skills. 
Systematic  and  sequentially 
organized  studylHM)ks  as  well 
as  carefully  planned  teachers 
editions  complement  this  new 
and  timely  concept  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 


Publishers  since  1 884 
1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Kopresented  in  New  Jersey  by; 


ROBERT  M.  WAYMAN 
East  Main  Street 
Mendham,  New  Jersey 


SAM  B.  McDOWEU 
91  Hillcrest  Avenue 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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Good  Athletes 
Stand  Right  and, 


SIT 

RIGHT 


The  Morning  Post 


LIKE 

THIS 


ination  of  information  on  the  need  for  new 
college  facilities;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  result  of  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Applegate  and  his  staff  has  culmin¬ 
ated  in  successful  passage  of  the  College 
Bond  Referendum;  now  be  it 

RESOLVED,  that  the  State  Federation 
of  District  Boards  of  Education  does  go 
on  record  as  expressing  its  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Applegate;  and  be  it  further 
RESOLVED,  that  a  copy  of  this  Reso¬ 
lution  be  sent  to  Mr.  Applegate  and  that 
a  copy  be  spread  in  full  upon  the  min¬ 
utes  of  this  meeting. 

Ruth  H.  Page,  executive  secretary 

Mr.  Applegate’s  effective 
work  would  never  have 
without  the  help  of  the  many  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Federated  Boards,  whose 
individual  members  made  up  the  hard¬ 
working  county  and  local  campaign  com¬ 
mittees. 


Praise  For  Caldwell . . . 

To  the  Editor: 

I  think  that  the  December  issue  con¬ 
tains  one  of  the  most  significant  articles 
yet  published  in  the  REVIEW.  I  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  real  privilege  to  have  heard  Mr. 
Caldwell  deliver  his  “Freedom  and  the 
Trained  Mind”  at  the  Convention,  and  I 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  you’ve  given  us 
I  to  read  and  reread  his  remarks. 

In  “Freedom  and  the  Trained  Mind,” 

I  Mr.  Caldwell  has  given  us  a  meaningful. 

I  perceptive,  and  challenging  view  of  the 
j  role  of  education  in  our  society.  If  this 
;  is  not  what  education  is,  then  this  is  what 
I  it  should  be.  I  hope  that  all  of  us  who 
i  are  directly  involved  in  education  either 
I  possess  or  develop  the  same  insight  as  to 
[  what  our  responsibility  is.  I  hope  that 
what  Mr.  Caldwell  says  about  us  collec¬ 
tively  becomes  true  of  us  individually. 

Albert  J.  Taylor 

We  were  equally  impressed  hearing  Mr. 
Caldwell’s  remarks  and  hope  our  readers 
bene  fitted  from  their  printing.  Those  in 
'he  Bergen  County  area  may  read  more 
of  author  Caldwell’s  effective  prose  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  and  in  his  regular  feature,  “Simeon 
\  Stylites." 


NOT 

LIKE 

THIS 


One  of  4  attractive  full-color  Posters  from  our  new 
1960  Posture  Package.  FREE  to  you ! 


Bond 


Teachers  who  have  seen  this 
great  new  series  of  posture 
posters  for  1960  have  said  this. 
They’re  in  full-color  with 
large  illustrations,  short  mes¬ 
sages,  and  the  art  of  good 
posture  is  spelled  out  in 
simple  terms  for  the  first  time. 

For  both  the  physical  anti 
intellectual  development  of 
your  students,  you  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  this  new 
Posture  Package.  Send  for 
yours  today,  it’s  free!  Just 
give  us  your  name,  school, 
atldress,  and  we’ll  mail  them 
to  you,  postpaid.  Nothing  to 
buy  —  nothing  else  to  do. 


Working  Cooperation  .  .  . 

Dear  Dr.  Hipp: 

Your  field  representative  was  a  most 
gracious  and  informative  speaker,  illus¬ 
trating  how  NJEA  has  worked  and  is 
working  for  school  nurses.  Each  nurse 
went  away  feeling  a  closer  union  with  this 
educational  association. 

Clara  Melnik 


Academic  Aids  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Starkey: 

I  wish  to  commend  you  and  your  fine 
staff  on  the  excellent  quality  of  your  pub¬ 
lications.  I  use  many  bulletins  and  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  from  other  state  education 
associations;  however,  none  match  those 
of  the  NJEA  in  usability  and  thorough¬ 
ness.  The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  you  and  your  staff. 

Prince  B.  Woodward 

The  NJEA  is  pleased  to  see  its  research 
put  to  practicable  use  in  your  academic 
program. 


Since  the  Constitution  was  amended  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  allow  all  certified  pro- 
fe.ssional  personnel  to  become  regular 
members,  the  school  nurses  have  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  active  additions  to 
the  NJEA  family. 


Tin  standiid  by  which  >11  public  sutmg  is  measured 
GRAND  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


Unanimous  Resolution  .  .  . 

Dear  Mr.  Applegate: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  forward  to 
you  this  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
unanimously  at  the  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education  on  December  5,  1959: 

WHEREAS,  Mr.  Lewis  Applegate  has 
devoted  his  energies  exclusively  to  the 
management  of  an  office  for  the  dissem- 


MAIl  COUPON  FOR  FREE  POSTERS 


American  Seating  Compony 
Grand  Ropids  2,  Michigon 
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President 

Dr.  James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  dean  of 
students,  Glassboro  State  College 

Vice-President 

Leonora  Feuchter,  vice-principal. 
Union  H.  S. 

Treasurer 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  seventh 
grade  teacher.  School  No.  14,  Jersey 
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Executive  Committee 

Samuel  A.  Gillingham  _  Atlantic 

Kathryn  E.  Stilwell  .  Bergen 

Sarah  W.  Lowden  .  Burlington 

Mrs.  Catherine  Campbell  .  Camden 
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James  Holcombe  .  Union 

Ruth  Williams  .  Warren 


Legislative  Chairman 
Ralph  Kehs.  principal.  Evergreen 
School,  Scotch  Plains 


NEA  Directors 

Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith,  superintendent, 
Franklin  Twp.,  Middlebush 
Rita  C.  Jacoby,  eighth  grade  teacher, 
J.  S.  Murray  School,  Jersey  City 

NJEA  Staff 


Executive  Secretary 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp 
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Laurence  B.  Johnson 

Director  of  Field  Service 
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Director  of  Public  Relations 
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Pension  Information 
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■  Their  own  private  stream  offers  an  inescapable  temptation  to  the  boys 
B  on  this  month’s  cover.  February,  which  to  an  adult  holds  the  promise 
S  of  snow  shovels,  slush,  and  skiddy  streets,  proves  a  delightful  playtime 
I  for  these  children. 
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By  SHIP  this  Summer... 


AROUND 
the  WORLD 


or 

AROUND 

AFRICA! 

56  Days  or  More  From  $1669 

Here’s  the  vacation  you’ll  re- 
member  all  your  life  —  at  a  truly 
reasonable  cost!  On  the  World 
Cruise,  you  sail  from  New  York, 
see  Paris,  the  Riviera,  the  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Suez,  India,  Ceylon,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong,  Japan 
and  Hawaii.  For  the  Around-Africa 
Cruise,  you  board  a  gleaming  liner 
in  New  York,  visit  London,  Italy, 
Suez,  Kenya,  Arabia,  Zanzibar, 
South  Africa,  St.  Helena  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  And  you  relax  — 
you  tour  in  luxurious  shipboard 
comfort.  Our  representative  meets 
your  congenial  group  at  each  port, 
handles  all  details.  De  luxe  land 
arrangements,  first  class  hotels, 
most  meals  and  all  activities  are 
included  in  the  one  low  fare.  Se¬ 
lect  your  cruise  now  and  see  your 
travel  agent;  or,  send  in  the  cou¬ 
pon  below. 


WORLD  CRUISE  from  New  York, 
eostbound  returning  to  Son  Froncisco 


LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  5 

June  29 

57 

1975 

Moy  20 

July  7 

49 

1995 

June  3 

July  27 

56 

2035 

June  17 

Aug.  7 

52 

2195 

June  30 

Aug.  24 

57 

2245 

July  21 

Sept.  6 

48 

2095 

WORLD  CRUISE  from  Son  Francisco, 
westbound  returning  to  New  York 


LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  12 

July  5 

55 

2075 

June  9 

Aug.  2 

55 

2095 

July  7 

Aug.  29 

54 

2195 

AROUND-AFRICA  CRUISE  from  New  York, 


returning  to  New  York 


LEAVE 

RETURN 

DAYS 

FARE 

May  11 

Aug.  2 

84 

1759 

May  20 

Aug.  11 

84 

1669 

June  15 

Aug.  26 

73 

1925 

June  30 

Sept.  15 

78 

1895 

I  Or,  cross  the  Atlantic  by  air; 
save  10  to  20  days.  Ask  for  details. 

^ . 

I  FOUR  WINDS  CRUISES 

I  175  5th  Ave.,  New  York  10,N.Y.*GR  5-5740 
■  Please  send  details  on 
m  World  Cruise  Q  Around-Africa  Cruise  0 

m  Name 

B  Address _ _ 

I  City _ State _ 

L. 
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PROFESSIONAL  MEETINGS 

The  American  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  for  Teacher  Education  will 
have  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago, 
Ill.,  February  10-13. 

The  United  Business  Education 
Association  will  have  its  national 
meeting  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  February 
11-13. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  with  the  theme  “Cre¬ 
ating  and  Coping  with  Change,” 
and  with  N.Y.  Governor  Nelson 
Rockefeller  and  U.S.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson  as  leading 
speakers,  meets  for  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City,  February 
13-17. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Home 
Economics  will  hold  its  national 
meeting  concurrently  with  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  American 
-Association  of  School  Administrators 
in  Atlantic  City,  February  13-17. 

The  American  Educational  Research 
.Association  will  have  its  national 
j  meeting  with  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  Administrators  in 
Atlantic  City,  February  13-17. 

The  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals  will  have 
'  its  national  convention  in  Portland, 

'  Ore.,  February  27-March  3. 

The  NEA  Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction  has  selected  “Con¬ 
centrating  Educational  Forces”  as 
the  theme  of  its  national  convention. 
The  keynote  address  will  be  given 
by  Ernest  O.  Melby,  professor  of 
I  education  at  Michigan  State  Uni- 
I  versity.  In  addition.  Dr.  John  Ivey, 
head  of  the  Learning  Resources  In¬ 
stitute,  and  Dr.  Edgar  Dale,  professor 
of  education  at  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  will  address  the  delegates  in 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  29- 
March  2. 

The  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development  will  be 
holding  its  annual  convention  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6-10. 

The  Council  for  Elementary  Science 
will  hold  an  international  conference 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  March  6-10. 

The  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  has  selected  “The  Contem¬ 
porary  Scene  in  Music  Education” 
as  the  topic  for  its  biennial  meeting. 
Stanley  Chappie,  director  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  will  give  the 
opening  address.  The  group  meets  in 
Atlantic  City,  March  18-22. 

The  Mathematics  Department  of 
Montclair  S.C.  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  will  sponsor  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  open  to  all  mathematics 
teachers.  Robert  E.  K.  Rourke,  of 
Kent  School,  Conn.,  will  speak  on 
“New  Thinking  in  School  Mathe¬ 
matics.”  Mr.  Rourke  is  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Commission 
on  Mathematics  of  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board.  He  has, 
in  the  past  year,  made  an  intensive 
study  of  the  mathematics  programs 
in  foreign  countries,  especially  Rus¬ 
sia.  His  talk  will  be  a  report  on 
the  OEEC  seminar  in  France.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  from  1 :00 
p.m.  through  3:00  p.m.,  in  Room 
108,  Finley  Hall,  Montclair  S.C., 
March  19. 

The  Montclair  State  College  Social 
Studies  Conference  dealing  with 
“Contemporary  Impacts  on  the  So¬ 
cial  Studies”  will  be  held  at  Mont¬ 
clair  S.C.,  Friday,  March  25. 


NJEA  REVIEW 


This  month  and  next,  NJEA  will  come  into  New  Jersey  homes 
with  a  new  six-week  television  series  on  what  our  schools 
are  doing.  On  film,  NJEA's  associate  director  of  radio-TV, 
Bill  Hayward,  will  take  you  to  the  classrooms,  onto  the 
playgrounds,  and  into  school  buses  to  show  what  and  how 
today's  younger  generation  is  learning. 


Watch  your  TV  screens  for  .  .  . 


“FORESIGHT” 


February  7 — “Leamuig  To  Read  ’ 
— Bill  starts  the  series  in  a  kinder¬ 
garten  where  he  sees  what  reading 
readiness  means.  Moving  up  from 
grade  to  grade,  even  into  a  reme¬ 
dial  class,  he  finds  out  how  read¬ 
ing  instruction  changes  to  instruc¬ 
tion  in  reading  comprehension  and 
appreciation  of  the  joys  of  reading. 


February  21 — “The  Mystery  in 
N-13” — Inside  a  typical  chemistry 
classroom.  Bill  finds  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  typical  of  the  subject 
areas  covered.  The  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Science 
Teachers  and  a  G.  E.  education 
specialist  tell  “how  up-to-date  our 
present  science  teaching  is.” 


March  6  —  “The  Talented,  the 
Gifted,  and  the  Genius” — Bill  in¬ 
terviews  teachers,  students,  parents, 
and  administrators  to  see  what’s 
happening  to  students  of  unusual 
ability  in  today’s  schools.  A  model 
cyclotron-builder,  an  ambitious 
musician,  and  a  sharp  math  major 
tell  how  schools  are  helping  them. 


February  14 — “Discipline”  —  Any 
typical  youngster,  not  just  the  so- 
called  “delinquent,”  will  have  his 
share  of  behavior  difficulties.  Bill 
finds  common  examples  and  the  ex¬ 
perts  to  discuss  them.  A  play¬ 
ground  fight,  a  locker  room  theft, 
a  “cribbed”  term  paper,  and  a 
day  of  “hookey”  are  treated. 


February  28— “The  Golden  Key” 
When  the  AASA  tapped  Lee  Du- 
Bridge,  president  of  California  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  for  its  1959 
award,  he  selected  Professor  O.  H. 
Smith  as  the  teacher  who  most  in¬ 
fluenced  him.  Bill  climbs  Caltech’s 
synchrotron  to  talk  “shop”  and  to 
witness  the  power  of  a  teacher. 


March  13 — “The  Bright  Yellow 
Bus” — Riding  the  daily  school  bus 
route.  Bill  finds  drivers,  students, 
and  safety  experts  describe  what 
makes  the  “yellow  buses”  our  safest 
means  of  transportation.  What  goes 
into  bus  design,  what  goes  into  the 
driver’s  seat,  and  what  does  it  all 
cost  are  questions  to  be  answered. 


WNTA— TV,  Channel  13 


Sundays,  9:30  a.m. 
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VISIT 

NEW  MEXICO 

Sunshine,  delightful  climate,  magnificent  ! 


scenery,  romance  and  color,  legend  and  his¬ 
tory  combine  to  make  your  visit  to  The  Land 
of  Enchantment  an  unforgettable  experience. 


To  help  plan  your  visit  mail  the  coup>on  below 
and  we’ll  send  you  colorful,  free  literature! 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

Room  606  J,  State  Capitol 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Please  send  free  literature  to 

Name . . 

Address. . . . . . 

City - Zone . State 
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CONCERTS  AND  PLAYS 
Thomas  Richner,  pianist,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  faculty  concert  at  the  Voorhees 
Chaptel  of  Douglass  College,  New 
Brunswick.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  admission.  8:30  p.m.,  Sunday, 
February  14. 

David  Wells,  cellist,  of  Princeton,  and 
Joseph  Rezits,  pianist,  of  Trenton 
State  College,  will  present  a  recital 
at  8:00  p.m.  at  Allen  House,  Tren¬ 
ton  S.C.  on  February  16. 

“The  Cave  Dwellers,”  a  fantasy  by 
William  Saroyan,  will  be  presented 
by  Queen’s  Theatre  Guild  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Rutgers  University 
Department  of  Drama  at  the  Little 
Theatre  of  Douglass  College,  Ne»v 
Brunswick.  $2.00  tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  for  nightly  performances  at  the 
Little  Theatre  box  office.  Perform- 
!  ances  will  begin  at  8:30  p.m., 
February  16-20. 

EXHIBITIONS 

“Journey  Through  New  Jersey”  is 
the  next  exhibition  in  the  little  gallery 
of  the  N.J.  Historical  Society.  Rare 
early  views  of  the  State  in  prints 
and  drawings  will  be  shown  through 
February  26. 


TELEVISION  PROGRAMS 

“Foresight,”  a  series  of  half-hour 
films,  produced  by  NJEA  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  NEA,  will  be  seen  on 
WNTA-TV,  Channel  13,  Newark, 
on  Sunday  mornings  at  9:30  a.m. 
Soon-to-be-seen  shows  are: 
“Learning  To  Read”  ..  February  7 

“Discipline”  .  February  14 

“Mystery  in  N-13”  ....  February  21 
“The  Golden  Key”  ....  February  28 
“The  Talented,  the  Gifted,  and 

the  Genius  .  March  6 

“The  Bright  Yellow  Bus”  ..  March  13 

RADIO  PROGRAMS 

“Speaking  of  Schools,”  daily  five- 
minute  program  of  education  news, 
produced  by  NJEA  and  the  N.J. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Broadcast  times  on  local  stations  are: 


WCMC,  Wildwood  .  9:05  p.m. 

WCTC,  New  Brunswick  9:40  p.m. 

WCRV,  Washington  Time  Varies 

WFPS,  Atlantic  City  9:05  p.m. 

WJLK,  Asbury  Park  .  ...  1 :20  p.m. 

WMTR,  Morristown  1 :30  p.m. 

WNNJ,  Newton .  2:05  p.m. 

WNTA,  Newark  .  11:05  p.m. 

WPRB,  Princeton .  6:15  p.m. 

WSNJ,  Bridgeton  .  .  7:15  p.m. 

WTTM,  Trenton .  7:15  p.m. 

WWBZ,  Vineland  6:10  p.m. 


Replaces  Dr.  Flury 

Robert  Fleming  Named  State  Curriculum  Head 


Dr.  Robert  S.  Fleming  has  been 
named  as  assistant  commissioner  of 
'  education  in  charge  of  the  division 
‘  of  curriculum  and  instruction  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  The 
present  chairman  of  the  department 
;  of  early  childhood  and  elementary 
I  education  at  New  York  University, 

I  Dr.  Fleming  received  his  Bachelor’s 
I  degree  from  East  Carolina  College, 
a  Master’s  degree  from  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 

I  and  his  Doctorate  from  New  York 
!  University. 

He  was  ap|X)inted  to  fill  the  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Ablett  H.  Flury  last  December. 

Dr.  Fleming  began  his  career  as  a 
high  school  teacher  of  mathematics 
I  and  has  also  taught  at  various  levels 
I  of  the  elementary  school.  He  was 
:  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  “South- 
i  ern  Study,”  a  curriculum  research 
study  sponsored  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools.  For  eight  years,  he 


helped  to  develop  the  curriculum  1 
for  the  public  schools  in  Tennessee. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  been  head  of  the 
department  of  education  of  the 
Mississippi  S.C.  for  Women.  Before 
coming  to  New  York  University,  he 
was  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee.  A  former  coordinator  of 
curriculum  research  for  the  NEA. 
Dr.  Fleming  is  chairman  of  the  re¬ 
search  committee  of  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  Interna¬ 
tional.  During  the  past  several  years 
he  has  worked  as  a  curriculum  ex¬ 
pert  with  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  Professors  of  Dentistry, 
the  American  Home  Economics  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  National  Nutrition 
Conference. 

Because  of  University  commit¬ 
ments.  Dr.  Fleming  will  spend  one- 
fifth  of  his  time  in  the  New  Jersey 
position  until  July  1.  after  which  he 
will  assume  his  full-time  duties  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 
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Your  students  count  on  YOU 
for  military  guidance! 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE 
GUIDANCE  MATERIALS 

They  need  your  advice. 


Your  students  depend  on  you  to  guide  them 
toward  the  right  military  service  decision— the 
decision  best  suited  to  their  individual  future 
plans.  When  these  young  men  and  women  ask 
your  advice,  their  very  future  hinges  on  your  an¬ 
swers.  So  be  sure  your  answers  are  based  on  facts. 

You  need  up-to-date 


information.  Do  you  have  sufficient 


military  guidance  materials  on  file?  If  not, 
please  clip  and  mail  the  coupon.  Request  as 
many  copies  of  each  free  booklet  as  you  think 
you’ll  need.  Your  order  will  be  filled  promptly. 


THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL 

D«pt.  of  tho  Army 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  ATTN:  AQSN 

Please  send  me  the  following  booklets.  In  the  box 
next  to  each  title,  I  have  indicated  the  number  of 
copies  I  need. 

□  THE  SECRET  OF  GEHING  AHEAD.  New  48  page  booklet 
describing  Army  educational  opportunities  open  to  high 
school  graduates  only. 


□  MEET  THE  MOOEI 
day's  Army  is  truly 


MODERN  ARMY.  New  booklet  showing  how  to 
is  truly  modern. 


□  S' 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  SON’S  CHANCES  OF  MAKING  GOOD  I 
12-page  booklet  for  parents  describing  their  son’s  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  today's  Army. 


Wi 


s 


ARMY  OCCUPATIONS  AND  YOU.  A  comprehensive  refer¬ 
ence  handbook  explaining  Army  job  training  opportunities. 
For  teachers  and  guidance  counselors. 


MOTION  PICTURES:  The  Army  has  several  excellent  films  available 
for  showing  to  students  or  community  groups.  Each  dramatically 
portrays  the  problems  of  a  high  school  youth  about  to  enter  the 
service.  Want  more  information?  Please  check  this  box.  |  | 


□  THIS  IS  HOW  IT  IS.  Fac 
few  months  in  the  Army. 


Factual  preview  of  a  young  man’s  first 


□  : 


MILITARY  GUIDANCE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS.  Recently 
up-dated  military  orientation  reference  manual  for  guidance 
counselors  and  teKhers. 


MOH  SCHOOL- 
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The  President  Says  . . . 


Our  mail  has  been  filled  recently  with  all  kinds  of  items  pertain¬ 
ing  to  Association  business  .  .  .  letters,  bulletins,  announcements, 
magazines  and  the  like.  They  are  of  interest  for  many  reasons  .  .  .  but 
especially  because  they  represent  a  real  urge  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  communicate  with  each  other. 

At  least  three  groups  this  fall  and  winter  launched  new  publications 
and  sent  us  copies  of  them.  Two  were  local  organizations  (New 
Brunswick  and  Paterson),  while  the  other  \^as  a  county  group 
(Somerset).  All  had  one  thing  in  common  ...  a  desire  to  inform 
every  member  of  what  is  going  on  locally,  regionally,  and  nationally. 
And  just  to  prove  that  any  means  will  reach  the  desired  end,  one  of 
them  was  spirit-duplicated,  another  photo-offset,  and  the  third  pro¬ 
duced  in  traditional  letterpress. 

The  success  of  any  publication,  of  course,  is  determined  by  how  many 
of  its  subscribers  read  it,  and  profit  by  what  they  read.  What  editor 
wouldn’t  give  his  right  arm  to  be  certain  that  even  a  fair  portion  of 
his  potential  readers  peruse  the  “deathless  prose”  he  has  so  carefully 
arranged  for  them! 

Who  will  note  and  take  heed,  for  example,  in  this  and  subsequent 
Review  editions  of  the  steps  taken  by  NJEA  to  ensure  that  its  major 
bodies  and  officers  remain  truly  representative  of  the  teachers  and 
administrators  of  the  State?  For  example,  before  spring  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced  each  county  organization  must  see  that  a  member  of  the  State 
Nominating  Committee  is  chosen.  These  21  people  will  be  responsible 
next  winter  for  nominating  a  slate  of  officers,  which  will  probably  be 
designated  to  eventually  guide  an  Association  of  some  50,000  members 
in  the  seemingly  distant  years  of  1961-63. 

The  job  of  a  State  Nominating  Committee  member  is  not  one  to  be 

taken  lightly.  At  the  county  level  serious  thought  should  be  given  to 
selecting  the  individual.  The  destiny  of  many  people  may  ride  on  his 
ability  to  make  good  leader-choices. 

In  NJEA,  as  in  our  own  personal  lives,  the  future  is  for  those  who 
prepare  for  it. 
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j  New  NJEA  Film  Series  to  Appear 
j  On  WNTA-TV  "Foresight”  Program 

I  Sunday  morning  educational  programs  during  February  and  March 
t  will  spot  reading,  discipline,  sciences,  the  gifted,  and  transportation. 


“Learning  to  Read”  will  launch  a 
'  new  series  of  six  30-minute  educa- 
1  tional  films  scheduled  to  appear  at 
^  9:30  a.m.  Sundays  on  WNTA-TV, 
f  Channel  13,  Newark,  this  month  and 

I  in  March.  Produced  by  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Edu- 
.  cation  Association,  the  series  will 
appear  on  “Foresight”  starting  Feb¬ 
ruary  7. 

Answer  Reading  Queries 
For  the  first  him,  photographed 
entirely  at  Coleman  Elementary 
I  School  in  Glen  Rock,  school  admin- 
f  istrators  and  teachers  opened  all 
:  classrooms  to  the  camera  crew  and 
interviewer  in  an  attempt  to  answer 
[  some  of  the  questions  so  frequently 
I  asked  about  reading  instruction. 

On  February  14,  “Discipline,”  the 
second  him,  goes  into  the  schools 
to  show  the  different  types  of  be¬ 
havior  problems  that  can  arise.  Five 
'  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
i  serve  as  a  panel  of  experts  to  discuss 
1  the  disciplinary  phases  of  education. 

I  They  are  William  Walker,  principal 
of  Junior  H.S.  No.  3  in  Tren¬ 
ton;  Kathleen  Dodwell,  elementary 
teacher  in  Ewing  Twp.;  Mrs.  Francis 
Carnochan,  guidance  counselor  at 
i  Junior  H.S.  No.  2  in  Trenton;  Ches- 
j  ter  Stroup,  assistant  superintendent 
of  Princeton;  and  Vincent  Halbert, 
I  principal  of  Trenton  Central  H.S.  In 
I  addition,  a  member  of  the  Student 
I  Council  at  Haddon  Heights  H.S. 
j  served  as  a  sixth  member  of  the 
panel. 

Covers  Chemistry  Course 
“Mystery  in  N-13,”  the  third  him 
;  in  the  series,  will  be  shown  February 
21.  It  utilizes  to  advantage  the 
chemical  laboratory  techniques  of 
Bernard  Toan  who  has  left  Milburn 
H.S.  for  a  teaching  post  in  New 
York  state.  Mr.  Toan  had  prev- 

FEIKUARY,  IfiO 


iously  appeared  on  NJEA’s  “Prog¬ 
ress”  TV  show.  The  him  goes  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  a  high  school 
chemistry  class  to  show  a  series  of 
experiments  that  demonstrate  the 
various  subject  areas  covered  by  the 
course. 

On  February  28,  “The  Golden 
Key”  stretches  in  locale  from  the 
AASA  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
to  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Pasadena,  Calif,  by  way  of 
Greencastle,  Indiana,  home  of  De 
Pauw  University.  The  1959  Golden 
Key  award,  presented  to  an  out¬ 
standing  American  and  the  teacher 
he  feels  did  most  to  guide  and  inform 
him  in  his  student  days,  was  given 
jointly  to  Lee  DuBridge,  president 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  O.  H.  Smith,  professor- 
emeritus  at  De  Pauw  University.  As 
the  two  men,  together  in  the  film, 
tour  Caltech’s  up-to-the-minute  phys¬ 
ics  laboratories,  the  picture  demon¬ 
strates  the  tremendous  power  for 
good  that  is  exerted  by  an  outstand¬ 
ing  teacher. 

Spots  Gifted 

“The  Talented,  The  Gifted,  and 
The  Genius,”  scheduled  to  be  shown 
on  March  6,  shows  what  our  high 
schools  are  doing  for  youngsters  of 
unusual  ability.  Children  appearing 
in  this  film  are  from  Hackensack, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio.  The  film  includes  an  interview 
with  a  Hackensack  school  psychol¬ 
ogist,  Herbert  Gelles;  and  Dr.  Charles 
Bish,  director  of  the  NEA’s  Talented 
Pupil  Project,  expresses  his  reaction 
to  what  is  being  done  for  talented 
youngsters  throughout  the  nation. 

Location  shots  for  “The  Bright 
Yellow  Bus,”  which  will  be  shown 
March  13,  were  taken  in  New  Jersey 
in  Bordentown  and  Flemington.  The 
difficulty  in  finding  enough  good  bus 
drivers  and  the  effect  of  the  increase 


in  traffic  on  school  bus  safety  are 
discussed  on  the  spot  by  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  on  Safety  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  School  Bus  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  the  NEA’s  Rural 
Education  Service. 

Aided  by  NEA 

The  present  series  of  films  began 
when,  late  in  1958,  the  NEA  re¬ 
quested  NJEA  to  cooperate  in  the 
production  of  some  experimental 
films.  On  a  budget  of  $14,000 
granted  by  the  NEA,  NJEA’s  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  radio  and  TV,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hayward,  was  able  to  write, 
narrate,  and  direct  six  films.  The 
“shoe-string”  budget  covered  the  cost 
of  production.  Ralph  Lopatin  Pro¬ 
ductions  in  Philadelphia  did  the 
filming. 


JOHN  C.  SHAGG,  former  director  of 
instrumentel  music  and  the  audio-vituel  pro- 
9ram  in^  Tanafly,  joint  the  NJEA  staff  this 
month  at  field  raprasantativa.  Ha  will  work 
in  the  public  relations  division  to  aid  with 
the  expanded  campai9nin9  the  Association 
has  undertaken  to  secure  more  State  aid, 
broad-based  State-  taxes,  revised  State  min¬ 
imum  teacher  salary  schedules,  and  new 
colla9e  salary  levels.  Ha  it  a  9raduate  of 
Trenton  State  Colla9e  and  is  currently 
studyin9  at  Teachers  Colle9a,  Columbia 
University.  Mr.  Sha99  was  vice-president  of 
the  Tenafly  Teachers  Association,  chairman  of 
the  Bar9en  County  Education  Association 
Salary  Clinic,  and  the  Tenafly  T.A.  Welfare 
Committee  sub-chairmen  on  merit  ratin9. 
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NJEA  PROPERTIES  at  178  and  180  West  State  St.  in  Trenton  will  get  a  thorough  architectural 
study  to  determine  office  space  needs  for  the  Association  for  the  next  10  years.  The  action 
by  the  Delegate  Assembly  came  after  the  NJEA  Building  Committee  reported  that  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  office  space  would  be  essential  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  need 
for  new  services,  additional  employees,  and  the  increasing  work  load.  The  committee 
estimated  that  the  Association  would  have  to  be  serving  some  60,000  members  by  1970. 

D.A.  Asks  NJEA  Office  Plans 
To  Cover  Needs  of  Next  10  Years 

County  representatives  approved  building  committee  recommendation 
for  architectural  study  of  headquarters  properties  and  expansion. 


Tenure  Hearing  Bills 
Placed  in  Both  Houses 

Identical  bills  to  enact  NJEA’s 
proposal  on  tenure  hearings  have 
been  introduced  in  both  houses  of 
the  State  Legislature.  In  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  Assemblymen  Barkalow  (R., 
Monmouth)  and  Hyland  (D.,  Cam¬ 
den)  have  put  in  A- 104  and  A- 105. 
Meanwhile,  Senators  Fox  (D.,  Essex) 
and  Crane  (R.,  Union)  have  intro¬ 
duced  S-54  and  S-55. 

Both  sets  of  bills  provide  that  the 
initial  hearings  on  tenure  charges 
against  board  employees  would  be 
before  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  rather  than  before  the  local 
board  of  education. 

Passed  One  House 

The  proposal  was  approved  in  the 
Assembly  last  year,  but  never  moved 
beyond  second  reading  in  the  Senate. 

NJEA  developed  the  bills  after 
repeated  cases,  which  had  built  up 
considerable  local  tension,  were 
finally  appealed  to  the  Commissioner 
anyway.  Many  boards  of  education 
have  expressed  interest  in  seeing  the 
hearings  held  before  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  in  the  first  place.  They  would 
still  press  the  charges  and  act  as 
“prosecutor,”  but  they  would  avoid 
the  dilemma  of  having  to  be  their 
own  judge. 


Three  New  NJEA  Sick  Leave  Bills 
introduced  by  Ozzard  and  Fox 

Three  NJEA  bills  on  sick  leave 
have  been  placed  before  the  State 
Senate  by  Senators  Ozzard  (R.,  Som¬ 
erset)  and  Fox  (D.,  Essex). 

S-50  would  provide  that  accumu¬ 
lated  sick  leave  rights  of  employees 
of  high  schools  and  junior  high 
schools  located  in  districts  united  to 
create  a  regional  district  would  not 
lose  their  accumulated  sick  leave 
credit. 

A  companion  measure,  S-52, 
would  cover  employees  in  districts 
involved  in  a  consolidation. 

Under  S-51,  boards  of  education 
would  be  permitted  to  grant  partial 
or  full  transfer  credit  for  unused  sick 
leave  days  accumulated  by  the  em¬ 
ployee  in  another  New  Jersey  school 
district.  The  bill,  which  is  not  man¬ 
datory,  would  allow  boards  wishing 
to  do  so  to  grant  the  sick  leave  credit 
as  a  desirable  recruiting  “fringe 
benefit.” 


First  steps  toward  a  10-year  build¬ 
ing  program  for  expanding  NJEA 
headquarters  were  taken  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Delegate  As¬ 
sembly.  Acting  on  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  NJEA  Building  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  86  county  representatives 
authorized  funds  for  an  architectural 
study  of  office  space  needs  for  the 
next  10  years  and  for  developing  a 
long-range  building  proposal  for  the 
Association’s  properties  at  178  and 
180  West  State  St. 

Reporting  for  the  Committee, 
chairman  George  Springer  noted 
that  membership  has  increased  from 
30,466  in  1954-55  to  an  anticipated 
43,500  this  year.  He  estimated  the 
need  to  serve  some  60,000  members 
by  1970. 

Staff  Has  Grown 

Mr.  Springer  noted  that  at  the 
time  the  Association  moved  to  its 
present  headquarters  it  had  a  staff 
of  12  employees.  The  continuing 
demand  for  more  services  has  now 
brought  this  figure  up  to  28  and  is 
likely  to  add  more  in  the  coming 
decade. 

During  the  presentation.  President 
James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  added  that  he 
had  recently  appointed  a  new  Pro¬ 


gram  and  Services  Committee  to  . 
study  these  future  needs.  • 

The  Building  Committee,  in  its  ' 
preliminary  study,  discovered  that 
present  space  utilization  of  about 
200  square  feet  per  employee  would 
rank  NJEA  headquarters  as  one  of 
the  most  compact  of  any  state  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  nation.  It  quoted 
a  1953  survey  of  the  states  which  j 
listed  607  square  feet  per  employee  = 
as  average.  Another  1955  survey  j 
showed  only  four  state  associations  ^ 
with  less  total  square  feet  of  office  | 
space  than  NJEA. 

Study  Present  Building 
The  committee  report  anticipated 
the  razing  of  the  Association-owned 
apartment  building  next  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  headquarters  to  provide  land  for 
the  expansion.  It  left  unanswered 
the  question  of  the  present  head¬ 
quarters  building.  It  might  be  used 
with  an  addition  or  replaced  by  a 
completely  new  modern  structure 
depending  on  architectural  tests  and 
space  studies  of  its  suitability. 

The  Delegate  Assembly  approved 
the  retention  of  Diehl  &  Stein,  archi¬ 
tects  of  Princeton,  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  preliminary  design  studies  of 
additional  office  space. 
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NJEA  Recommends  Lease-Purchase 
For  New  State  Education  Building 

Delegate  Assembly  supports  Pension  Policy  recommendation 
to  have  TP&AF  build  new  headquarters  for  Dept,  of  Education. 


State  Department  rental  payments 
are  now. 

By  carrying  the  real  property  in 
the  Fund  portfolio  as  a  capital  as¬ 
set,  rental  payments  on  capital  and 
interest  could  be  reinvested  as  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Fund. 


A  new  way  to  finance  a  building 
for  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  offered  by  NJEA. 
Countering  a  plan  devised  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Meyner  last  year,  the  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly  at  its  January 
meeting  approved  a  proposal  to  have 
the  new  office  building  built  for  the 
State  on  a  lease-purchase  basis  by 
the  Teachers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund. 

Last  spring,  the  Governor  asked 
for  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation 
to  the  pension  fund  so  that  the  build¬ 
ing  might  be  built.  He  asked  for 
deficiency  payments,  plus  interest, 
to  be  made  over  the  next  20  years. 

Protested  Meyner  Plan 

At  the  time,  NJEA  vigorously  pro¬ 
tested  that  method,  saying  it  wanted 
full  payment  to  the  TP&AF  of  the 
amount  certified  as  necessary  by  the 
Fund  actuary.  After  an  outpouring 
of  teacher  letters  to  the  Governor 
and  Legislators,  the  Education  build¬ 
ing  plan  was  tabled.  However,  NJEA 
did  say  it  would  agree  to  any  neces¬ 
sary  changes  in  laws  or  investment 
regulations  to  permit  limited  loans 
of  TP&AF  moneys  to  the  State  for 
capital  construction,  if  they  were 
handled  according  to  regular  invest¬ 
ment  procedures  with  adequate  legal 
securities  in  the  Fund’s  investment 
portfolio. 

Now,  after  considerable  study  and 
a  recommendation  by  its  Pension 
Policy  Committee,  NJEA  is  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  Fund  might  finance  the 
building  for  the  State  E)epartment  of 
Education  as  a  secure,  long-range  in¬ 
vestment.  By  keeping  title  to  the 
land  and  building,  the  Fund  would 
in  effect  own  the  building  until  all 
payments  on  it  were  completed. 

Would  Ask  Amendments 

Were  the  State  interested,  NJEA 
would  ask  for  enabling  amendments 
to  the  TP&AF  Act.  These  would  au¬ 
thorize  investment  of  not  more  than 
one  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  the 
Fund  in  real  property,  would  require 
the  usual  investment  procedures,  in¬ 
cluding  approval  by  the  Investment 
Council,  would  give  power  to  the 


Board  of  Trustees  to  execute  such 
lease-purchase  agreements,  would  al¬ 
low  the  State  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Property  to  act  as  agent  for  the 
Fund  in  purchasing  land  and  con¬ 
structing  a  building,  and  would  have 
supervision,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  operating  costs  paid  by  the 
tenant,  in  this  case  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

Would  Return  4% 

The  lease-purchase  agreement 
would  provide  for  equal  annual  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  Fund  in  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  at  least  four  per¬ 
cent  interest  on  the  investment  and 
to  repay,  over  a  20-year  period,  the 
cost  of  construction  (i.e.  the  amount 
invested).  When  the  investment  has 
been  completely  recovered,  the  build¬ 
ing  would  become  the  property  of 
the  State. 

Payments  under  the  agreement 
would  be  separate  and  distinct  from 
State  contributions  to  the  TP&AF 
and  would  be  handled  essentially  as 


Needed  for  10  Years 

The  construction  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Department  of  Education 
has  been  actively  considered  for  at 
least  10  years.  A  move  to  the  Tren¬ 
ton  State  College  campus  came  off 
the  architect’s  drawing  board,  only 
to  fail  when  the  courts  declared  a 
State  Building  Authority  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  financing.  Since  then,  pro¬ 
posals  have  reappeared  and  succes¬ 
sively  been  neglected  because  of  lack 
of  funds.  In  addition  to  the  present 
office  building  on  West  State  Street 
(across  from  NJEA  headquarters), 
the  department  rents  considerable 
office  space  in  the  Trenton  area.  The 
most  recent  expansion  moved  the 
entire  division  of  curriculum  and  in¬ 
struction  to  rental  space  in  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  Ewing  Twp. 

Last  year’s  request  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  called  for  a  building  costing 
about  $2,500,000.  Actual  cost  of 
the  NJEA  proposal  would  probably 
depend  on  revised  estimates  of  the 
Department’s  space  needs. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  would  bo  movod  from  this  oufmodod  ond 
outgrown  building  undor  o  now  looto-purchoso  propotol  modo  by  fho  NJEA  Dologofo 
Astombly.  Undor  fho  plon,  fho  Toochon  Pontion  ond  Annuity  Fund  would  build  now  modorn 
officos  for  tho  Dopartmont  as  a  long-torm  invostmont.  Ownorship  of  tho  building  would 
romain  with  tho  TP&AF  until  such  timo  as  tho  Stato,  through  rontals,  paid  off  tho  initial 
cost  and  sufficiont  intarost  to  guarantoo  tho  Fund  o  four  porcont  roturn. 
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Campaign  Organizing 

State  Aid  Bills  for  $95,000,000  Proposed  Again 


NJEA’s  proposals  for  increased 
State  aid  to  local  school  districts 
have  been  reintroduced  in  the  1960 
Legislature.  Assemblymen  Hauser 
(D.,  Hudson)  and  Barkalow  (R., 
Monmouth)  are  again  the  sponsors. 
The  bills,  A-179  and  A-180,  were 
referred  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  where  similar  proposals  re¬ 
mained  all  of  last  year. 

Needs  New  Taxes 

Hope  of  breaking  the  jam  on  the 
$95,000,000  program,  hinges  on 
support  for  some  new  form  of  State 
taxes.  The  considerable  cost  can 
probably  only  be  financed  by  a 
broad-based  sales  or  income  levy. 
NJEA  is  on  record  in  favor  of 
either  or  both  of  these  possibilities. 

The  first  steps  toward  a  state-wide 
campaign  for  public  support  de¬ 
veloped  in  Princeton  on  January  22. 
County  representatives  from  NJEA, 
the  PTA,  the  Federated  Boards,  and 
the  Superintendents  Association  met 
to  map  out  strategy.  Lewis  R.  Ap- 


New  Jersey’s  1959-60  NEA  mem¬ 
bership  campaign  already  has  passed 
the  three-quarter  mark  en  route  to  a 
22,000  member  goal.  Based  on  re¬ 
turns  up  to  January  15,  present 
membership  statistics  show  16,918 
members  and  2,110  life  members  to 
make  a  total  of  19,028.  To  success¬ 
fully  meet  the  goal,  2,972  additional 
memberships  are  needed.  The  NEA 
national  membership  goal  is  720,825. 

NJEA  figures  show  that  so  far  12 
counties  are  already  ahead  of  their 
final  1958-59  figure  in  NEA  mem¬ 
bership.  Leading  gainers  to  date  are 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  and  Ocean 
counties. 

There  are  at  least  two  prime  rea¬ 
sons  why  New  Jersey  should  reach 
its  mark  this  year.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  the  membership  level  must  be 
kept  above  20,000  to  retain  the  sec¬ 
ond  seat  New  Jersey  earned  last  year 
on  the  NEA’s  Board  of  Directors. 
And,  unfortunately.  New  Jersey  ranks 
well  behind  most  of  the  50  states  in 
the  percentage  of  teachers  belonging 


plegate,  recently  returned  to  the 
NJEA  staff  after  successfully  direct¬ 
ing  the  Citizens  Committee  campaign 
for  the  College  Bond  Issue,  outlined 
possible  procedures.  “The  public 
must  be  convinced  that  both  state 
aid  and  new  State  taxes  are  essen¬ 
tial,”  he  said. 

Copies  of  the  filmstrip,  “Let 
George  Help  Do  It”  were  distributed 
to  the  county  campaign  groups  as 
they  formed  at  the  meeting.  The  new 
filmstrip  (see  November  REVIEW, 
p.  144-145)  was  developed  by  the 
NJEA  staff  for  use  in  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  drive. 


A  permanent  solution  to  the  threat 
of  the  “residency  requirement”  in 
Newark  is  found  in  S-53,  which  has 
been  introduced  in  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture.  At  the  urging  of  NJEA,  Sena- 


to  the  national  organization.  Our 
State  ranks  32nd.  Top  six  in  nation¬ 
wide  membership  percentages  are: 
Hawaii,  95  percent;  Arizona,  92  per¬ 
cent;  Utah,  92  percent;  Kansas,  89 
percent;  Idaho,  88  percent,  and  Ore¬ 
gon,  88  percent. 

To  boost  New  Jersey’s  standing  in 
the  national  membership  percentages, 
the  State’s  two  NEA  Directors,  Rita 
Jacoby  and  Dr.  Sampson  G.  Smith, 
have  mapped  out  a  seven-point 
“action  outline”  to  bring  New  Jersey 
up  to  “better  than  average.”  The 
theme  of  the  drive  will  be  “YOU  are 
a  professional  person.  NEA  member¬ 
ship  is  YOUR  professional  obliga¬ 
tion.”  It  started  with  a  “shirt-sleeves 
conference”  of  the  state-wide  NEA 
Coordinating  Committee,  January  19. 
In  an  “each-one-reach-one”  attempt 
to  get  New  Jersey’s  national  profes¬ 
sional  membership  up,  the  drive  is 
concentrating  particularly  on  NJEA 
Delegate  Assembly  members  to  speak 
personally  with  new  teachers  about 
joining  the  NEA. 


Bill  Allows  Pension  Purchase 
For  Pre-1956  Exchange  Teaching 

Teachers  who  took  exchange 
teaching  assignments  before  July  26, 
1956  may  be  able  to  buy  pension 
service  credit  for  such  service  if  the 
Legislature  approves  A- 195.  The 
bill,  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Bateman  (R.,  Somerset),  is  one  of 
several  NJEA-backed  measures  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
1960  session. 

A  previous  NJEA  bill  which  was 
effective  on  July  26,  1956,  has  made 
it  possible  for  New  Jersey  teachen 
to  buy  regular  exchange  teaching 
credit  in  their  Teachers  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  since  that  date.  The 
new  proposal  would  make  that  privi¬ 
lege  retroactive. 


tors  Fox  (D.,  Essex)  and  Crane  (R., 
Union)  have  presented  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
hibit  boards  of  education  from  re¬ 
quiring  teachers  who  hold  certificates 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to 
reside  within  the  school  district 
where  they  are  employed. 

Last  summer,  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education  passed  a  resolution  re¬ 
quiring  employees  holding  super¬ 
visory  or  administrative  positions  in 
the  school  system  to  be  Newark  city 
residents  by  January  14,  1961.  The 
bill  would  not  only  stop  the  Newark 
board  from  carrying  out  this  policy, 
but  would  prevent  the  adoption  of 
any  similar  rules  in  other  New  Jer¬ 
sey  communities. 

Concerned  With  Effect 

The  Newark  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  NJEA,  and  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  have  all  expressed 
concern  over  the  limiting  effect  of 
the  Newark  regulation.  Such  a  resi¬ 
dency  requirement,  each  has  said, 
would  be  an  arbitrary  qualification 
having  nothing  to  do  with  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  professional  competence. 

NJEA  has  been  backing  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  Merrill  T.  Hollinshead,  di* 
rector  of  child  guidance  and  special 
education,  and  Albert  D.  Angell,  Jr., 
principal  of  Central  H.S.,  before  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  As¬ 
sociation  is  giving  them  financial 
support  for  their  cases;  and  they  are 
using  the  NJEA  Attorney,  Cassd 
Ruhlman,  Jr. 


Still  Lacking  2,972 

NEA  Membership  Inches  Toward  22,000  Goal 


Fox  and  Crane  Are  Sponsors 

Bill  Against  Newark  Residency  Rule  Introduced 
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WHAT  OTHER  STATES  ARE  DOING  .  .  . 


CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS  racantly  d*dic«t«d  th!«  medarn  naw  haadquaiiars  for  thair  Cali¬ 
fornia  Taachars  Association.  Marking  a  changa  from  ganaral  practica,  tha  naw  CTA  building 
is  ona  of  tha  first  stata  taachar  officas  to  mova  away  from  a  cantral  urban  location.  Tha  naw 
sHa,  in  Burlingama,  Calif.,  is  adjacant  to  tha  San  Francisco  airport,  a  logical  crossroads  for 
fsr-flung  Californians  who  usually  journey  to  CTA  mootings  by  airplane  or  freeway.  Since 
1946,  CTA  membership  has  risen  from  42,000  to  more  than  102,000,  with  the  number  of 
full-time  staff  increased  from  II  to  87  in  that  time.  Most  unusual  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view  is  tha  gold  anodized  aluminum  sun-scraon  banding  tha  second  floor.  First  of 
its  kind,  tha  screen  gives  protection  from  glare  while  providing  light  and  a  distinctive  ex¬ 
terior.  A  one-story  conference  wing  houses  an  auditorium  seating  450,  whila  a  total  of  seven 
smaller  conference  rooms  throughout  the  building  provides  for  committee,  commission,  and 
special  group  meetings.  Of  particular  interest  is  a  spacious  research  library  where  open 
stacks  and  reading  room  invite  serious  study  by  the  CTA  staff  and  members.  The  building 
cost  more  than  $1,000,000;  CTA  dues  are  $22.00. 


Tribute  to  Hilda  Maehling 

First  HMF  Award  to  Be  Given  at  NBA  Convention 


The  first  Hilda  Maehling  Fellow¬ 
ship  award  will  be  granted  at  the 
NEA’s  1961  convention  in  Atlantic 
City.  Designed  by  the  Department 
of  Classroom  Teachers  as  a  tribute 
to  Miss  Maehling,  recently  retired 
NEA  assistant  executive  secretary  for 
professional  development  and  wel¬ 
fare,  the  award  will  be  given  to  any 
elementary,  secondary,  or  college 
teacher  who  meets  four  specific  re¬ 
quirements. 

Primarily,  a  candidate  for  the  award 
must  hold  at  least  a  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  and  have  full  certification  for 
teaching.  In  addition,  he  must  be 
actively  engaged  as  a  classroom 
teacher  and  have  at  least  five  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience. 
During  the  five  years  of  his  teaching 
experience,  he  must  have  been  an 
active  member  of  the  NEA,  the  State 
Education  Association,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Classroom  Teachers  (if 
one  exists),  and  the  local  association 


(if  any).  Finally,  he  must  have  given 
at  least  five  years  of  leadership  serv¬ 
ice  to  professional  associations  at 
either  local,  state,  or  national  levels. 
The  latter  qualification  may  include 
service  as  a  committee  member  or 
an  elected  officer. 

Mrs.  May  C.  Smith,  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  NJEA,  is  New  Jersey 
chairman  of  the  HMF  fund. 

Hilda  Maehling  Fellowship  “stock” 
was  made  available  for  purchase 
last  November  to  enable  selected 
teachers  to  “grow  professionally 
and  to  advance  professional  asso¬ 
ciation  work.”  The  sum  of  $100,000 
is  the  goal  for  this  original  is¬ 
sue  of  100,000  shares  of  stock  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  at  $1.00  each.  Those 
interested  in  “investing  in  education” 
by  the  purchase  of  a  share  or  more 
of  HMF  stock  may  send  a  check 
payable  to  the  NEA  to  Mrs.  May  C. 
Smith  at  268  Emanuel  St.,  Trenton, 
N.J. 
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Hauser,  Voipe  Put  In 
New  A-9  Salary  Bill 

NJEA’s  new  bill  to  raise  the  man¬ 
dated  State  minimum  teacher  salary 
schedules  was  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  on  January  18.  For  the 
third  time  the  salary  scale  measure 
is  labelled  A-9.  This  “magic”  num¬ 
ber  became  well  known  in  NJEA’s 
first  campaign  for  a  state-wide  min¬ 
imum  schedule  in  1954.  It  was  again 
the  number  of  the  bill  for  the  first 
revision  in  1957. 

This  is  also  the  third  time  that 
Assemblyman  Fred  Hauser  (D., 
Hudson)  is  co-sponsoring  the  salary 
legislation.  Joining  him  this  time  is 
Assemblyman  Anthony  J.  Voipe  (R., 
Cape  May),  giving  the  bill  bipar¬ 
tisan,  urban-rural,  and  North-South 
sponsorship. 

In  the  new  A-9,  the  basic  schedule 
for  teachers  with  a  Bachelor’s  degree 
(or  an  equivalent  four-years  training) 
would  be  raised  $600  at  the  starting 
point  and  $1,000  at  the  top.  The 
present  law  calls  for  a  minimum 
schedule  of  $3,800  to  $5,800;  the 
new  bill  would  require  $4,400  to 
$6,800. 


New  Nominating  Committee 
By-Law  Adds  Extra  Meeting 

The  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
has  amended  the  NJEA  By-Laws 
to  expand  the  responsibilities  of 
the  NJEA  Nominating  Committee. 
Henceforth,  the  committee  will  hold 
an  extra  “orientation-organization” 
meeting  before  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember.  That  will  allow  for  more 
consultation  with  county  and  local 
associations  before  the  county  dele¬ 
gates  meet  for  their  “name-propos¬ 
ing”  meeting  in  January.  At  this 
meeting,  the  nominating  committee 
will  receive  names  of  individuals  to 
be  considered  for  nomination.  These 
will  be  published  in  the  Review. 
Then  these  names,  and  only  these 
names,  will  be  reconsidered  for 
drafting  the  final  list  of  nominees 
for  office. 

This  spring,  each  county  will  pick 
its  member  of  the  NJEA  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  during  elections  to  be 
held  between  May  16  and  31.  That 
committee  will  meet  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960-61  school  year  to  pro¬ 
pose  NJEA  officers  for  the  1961-63 
term. 
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SCHOOLS,  BECAUSE  THEY  arc 
for  children,  probably  have  a  higher 
emotional  content  than  almost  any 
other  type  of  public  question.  Even 
so,  if  you  ask  mothers  and  fathers 
to  list  the  things  they  are  currently 
concerned  about,  you  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  far  down  the  list 
the  schools  rank,  even  in  areas 
where  there  are  real  school  prob¬ 
lems.  In  telling  the  voters  about  a 
bond  issue,  you  must  do  your  best 
to  make  your  presentation  as  simple, 
direct,  and  interesting  as  possible, 
using  the  best  educational  tech¬ 
niques  from  both  pedagogy  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Let’s  start  with  two  basic  assump¬ 
tions  about  our  school  bond  issue. 
One  is  that  the  proposal  is  a  good 
answer  to  the  problem.  The  other 
is  that  our  school  board  has  done  a 
reasonably  good  long-term  public 
information  job  and  enjoys  a  normal 
amount  of  trust  and  respect  from 
the  voters.  Granted  these  two  con¬ 
ditions,  you  have  a  maximum  chance 
for  acceptance  if  you  get  the  facts 
about  the  bond  issue  to  the  voters. 

Must  Be  Honest 

If  there  is  one  secret  of  success, 
it  is  that  you  must  discuss  the  major 
areas  of  interest  to  the  voter  as 
completely  and  honestly  as  possible. 
You  must  do  it  completely  because 
your  objective  is  to  provide  the 
voter  with  enough  facts  on  which  to 
base  an  intelligent  vote.  And  since 
a  really  complete  discussion  will  in¬ 
clude  any  disadvantageous  facts,  too, 
you  must  be  honest.  Any  hint  of 
cover-up  or  misrepresentation  can 
be  fatal.  With  the  New  York  City 
school  bond  referendum  last  fall, 
people  were  dubious,  not  about  the 
need  for  facilities,  but  about  the 
kind  of  financing. 

Let’s  assume  that,  once  you  have 
all  the  facts  assembled,  you  will  take 
advantage  of  all  available  means 
communication  to  get  them  to  the 
voters. 

But  collecting  the  facts  can  be  a 
major  problem.  In  order  to  get 
them  together  in  one  place  and  make 
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,  — ^  ARTHUR  KAMMER- 

,,  MAN,  a  ley  ofRcial  in 

W  \  one  of  Madison  Ave- 

S  I  nue's  famed  advertising 

agencies,  lives  in  West- 
>  field.  He  has  in  the 

last  10  years  helped 
^  to  pass  five  local  school 

bond  issues,  totaling 
over  nine  million  dol- 
lars.  A  graduate  of 
Rutgers,  he  also  sat  in  on  many  planning 
sessions  for  the  College  Bond  Issue  Cam¬ 
paign.  This  article  is  adapted  from  a  speech 
prepared  for  the  1959  NJEA  Convention. 


A  simple,  clear,  interesting  presentation  is  still 

far  more  effective  than  any  expensive  high  pressure  gimmicks 

in  telling  the  voting  public  about  your  school  bond  issue. 
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sure  that  every  voter  has  the  com¬ 
plete  story  in  his  hands,  we  make  a 
practice  in  Westfield  of  preparing  a 
direct  mail  brochure  which  contains 
our  whole  story  and  provides  the 
backbone  of  our  campaign.  It  is  the 
base  piece  for  our  publicity,  for  our 
speakers,  for  everything  we  do.  It 
is  our  way  of  making  sure  that  all 
our  friends,  as  well  as  our  foes,  have 
their  ideas  straight. 

People  Want  To  Know 

The  things  people  want  to  know 
about  a  bond  issue  are  the  same 
facts  that  you,  as  the  head  of  a 
household  or  an  organization,  would 
want  to  know  about  any  major  pur¬ 
chase.  There  are  a  lot  of  these  facts 
and  it  is  helpful  to  group  them. 
Normally  they  fall  naturally  into 
four  basic  categories: 

Need:  Your  present  facilities  can 
be  out-of-date,  or  they  can  be  over¬ 
crowded,  or  both.  When  we  had  to 
tell  the  public  that  our  old  high 
school  was  out-of-date,  we  did  so  in 
detail,  mentioning  narrow  corridors, 
inadequate  play  space,  insufficient 
toilets  and  lockers,  substandard  cafe¬ 
teria  arrangements.  We  documented 
our  statements  with  pictures  of  the 
substandard  facilities  and  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  a  (personally  conducted  tour. 

When  we  had  to  discuss  over¬ 
crowding,  we  did  so  in  the  most 
specific  terms  (xpssible.  We  com¬ 
pared  number  of  pupils  (per  teacher 
and  square  feet  (per  pupil  with  State 
and  minimum  standards.  We  quoted 
population  studies  by  the  PTA  and 
other  organizations  as  well  as  the 
school  board.  We  contrasted  our 
plight  with  that  of  comparable  school 
districts.  Finally  we  s(Pelled  out.  as 
statistically  as  we  could,  what  would 
hap()en  if  we  didn’t  get  the  facilities 
we  were  asking  for. 

Program:  People  like  to  see  what 
they  are  getting  for  their  money.  So, 
when  we  discussed  the  program,  we 
showed  a  good  architect’s  rendering 
of  the  finished  building.  These  ren¬ 
derings  cost  money;  but  this  is  money 
you  have  to  s(pend.  You  simply  have 
no  right  to  ask  the  public  to  vote  for 
something  without  showing  them 
what  it  will  look  like.  Showing  how 
the  building  will  sit  on  its  site  and 
(continued  on  next  page) 


.  .  .  Meefing  fhe  People 

How  many  organizations  are  there  in  your  community? 
Middletown  Township  took  its  bond  issue  in  person  to 
its  "community  organizations."  Here  is  what  that  meant. 


Middletown  Township’s  (Popula¬ 
tion  grew  from  16,000  in  1950  to 
36,000  this  year — more  than  double 
in  nine  years.  The  school  (population 
in  1950  was  2,784,  compared  to 
8,100  this  year.  For  1964,  school 
administrators  predict  a  school  en¬ 
rollment  of  10,800. 

In  order  to  take  care  of  this 
growth,  the  Board  of  Education  pro- 
(posed  to  build  approximately  122 
rooms;  the  cost  of  all  pro(Posed  build¬ 
ings,  land,  equipment,  and  incidental 
costs  was  fixed  at  $3,750,000.  The 
Township  Committee  agreed  that 
the  bond  issue  was  needed. 

Set  Up  40  Meetings 

To  explain  it  to  the  citizens,  a 
schedule  of  meetings  was  set  up  by 
Paul  F.  Lefever,  su(Perintendent,  and 
James  W.  Davidheiser,  Board  secre¬ 
tary.  Board  of  Education  members 
attended  every  meeting.  Some  40 
meetings  were  held  from  August  31 
to  October  8.  Attendance  varied 
from  12  to  over  300,  with  many 
organizations  going  on  record  for  it. 
A  question  and  answer  (Period  fol¬ 
lowed  each  talk. 

Here  is  the  schedule  of  meetings 
on  the  Middletown  Twp.  bond  issue: 

Auq.  31  —Police  Benevolent  Association 

Sept.  I — Middletown  Township  First  Aid 
Squads 

Sept.  3 — East  Keansburg  First  Aid  Squad 

Sept.  8— Brevent  Park  Fire  Company 

Sept.  9 — Kiwanis  Club 

Ladies  Auxiliary  of  Independent 
Fire  Company  Belford 

Sept.  10— River  Plaza  Women's  Club 

Sept.  14— Chamber  of  Commerce 

Port  Monmouth  First  Aid  Ladies 
Auxiliary 

l-S-B  Women's  Republican  Club 


IS— Naveslnli  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion 

Fairview  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion 

Port  Monmouth  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation 

Brlarcliff  Civic  Association 

I  ^—Leonardo  Republican  &  Civic  As¬ 
sociation 

17 —  Middletown  Village  Parent-Teacher 
Association 

18—  District  16  Democratic  Club 

21— Port  Monmouth  Fire  Company 
Intermediate  Parent-Teacher  As- 


Sept.  22 — Community  Firehouse  Ladies  Auxi¬ 
liary 

Lincroft-Everett  Civic  Association 
Sunny  Acres  Civic  Association 
River  Plaza  Republican  Club 

Sept.  23 — Democratic  Club  of  River  Plaza 
Middletown  Republican  &  Ad¬ 
vancement  Club 

Sept.  28 — Leonardo  American  Legion  Post 
East  Keansburg  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation 

Lincroft  Fire  Company  Ladies 
Auxiliary 

Sept.  29 — River  Plaza  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation 

Oct.  I — Belford  Women's  Republican  Club 
Cadillac  Civic  Association 

Oct.  5— Old  Village  Fire  Company 

Belford  Parent-Teacher  Association 
Leonardo  Grade  School  Parent- 
Teacher  Association 

Oct.  6— Lincroft-Everett  Parent-Teacher  As¬ 
sociation 
Baptist  Church 

Oct.  7— Bayvlew  Parent-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion 

Mercer  Park  Civic  Association 
VFW  Ladies  Auxiliary 

Oct.  8 — General  Meeting,  High  School 
Auditorium 

The  bond  issue  story  went  to  the 
(jeople  and  the  new  classrooms  won, 
1,841  to  746. 
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How  To  Win  More  Votes  technique  effective  for  sev- 

eral  reasons.  It  enables  us  to  make 

For  Your  School  Bond  Issue  (continued  from  previous  page)  our  points  without  sounding  dog¬ 

matic,  argumentative,  or  promotional. 

It  is  the  natural  way  that  people 
think  and  talk  about  a  bond  issue. 

its  relation  to  the  surrounding  neigh-  coming  from — how  much  from  the  They  ask  questions.  To  develop  our 
borhood  is  a  necessary  part  of  show-  board  borrowing  capacity  and  how  questions,  board  members,  the  su¬ 
ing  the  public  what  they  are  paying  much  from  municipal  borrowing  ca-  perintendent,  teachers,  architects,  and 
for.  pacity,  if  needed.  How  much  from  laymen  sat  around  in  a  group  and 

I  have  a  “thing”  about  floor  plans.  State  aid,  if  any.  everyone  asked  every  question  he 

Every  time  I  see  a  complicated  floor  Indicate  the  term  of  the  bond  could  think  of;  the  ones  that  sounded 
plan  crowded  into  a  space  so  small  issue — and  why  this  period  was  se-  important  were  used. 

I  couldn’t  read  it  with  a  microscope,  lected — and  the  probable  interest 

I  am  insulted.  Plainer  than  if  they  rate.  Estimate  it  in  points — and  then  Pla"  Your  Opposition 

had  written  it  out,  that  school  board  flgure  it  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  This  technique  enables  you  to 

is  telling  me,  “We  don’t  expect  you  average  home.  If  you  don’t  make  answer  in  advance  questions  that  the 

really  want  to  read  this  plan,  or  are  all  these  computations,  your  oppo-  opposition  is  apt  to  ask.  It  is  vital 
able  to.  We’re  just  publishing  it  to  sition  will.  And  their  figures  may  to  try  to  anticipate  all  the  objections 
fill  space.”  Similarly,  when  I  see  a  not  be  as  accurate  as  yours!  that  will  be  raised  to  your  bond  issue 

plan  that  is  so  simplified  that  it  is  Generally  speaking,  you  will  find  and  to  meet  them  early.  It  is  infi- 
just  a  series  of  squares  and  rec-  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  nitely  easier  to  establish  the  right 
tangles,  without  any  details,  dimen-  education  provided  they  are  con-  answer  to  an  objection  than  to  cor- 

sions,  or  names,  I  know  that  the  vinced  that  what  is  proposed  is  not  rect  a  misconception.  Most  oppo- 

school  board  is  contemptuous  of  extravagant — either  in  facilities  or  in  nents  of  a  bond  issue  are  not  satisfied 
my  interest  in  or  ability  to  compre-  cost.  And  provided  they  feel  that  with  asking  questions;  they  quite 
hend  the  plans.  Or  else  they  are  their  school  board  is  “leveling”  with  often  supply  answers  as  well.  These 
trying  to  cover  something  up.  them  about  the  details.  answers,  if  they  are  not  outright 

When  we  went  after  our  first  high  misrepresentations,  may  still  be  based 

school  bonds,  we  had  a  special  in-  Voting:  No  one  is  apt  to  overlook  ignorance  and  misconceptions, 
sert  made  up  so  that  we  would  get  the  imp>ortance  of  telling  voters  when  So,  think  of  all  the  toughest  objec- 
a  detailed  plan  of  each  of  the  two  and  where  to  vote.  However,  it  is  tions  that  can  be  raised  and  get  the 
floors  across  two  full  pages,  big  equally  important  to  familiarize  correct  answer  established  first, 
enough,  like  John  Hancock’s  signa-  them  with  the  form  your  bond  pro-  Don’t  ever  be  lulled  into  thinking 
ture,  to  be  read  without  spectacles,  posal  will  take  on  the  ballot.  A  that  if  you  don’t  raise  some  touchy 
Sometimes  a  simplification  of  the  simple  proposition  to  build  a  high  issue  no  one  else  will.  Don’t  be 
architect’s  drawings  is  all  you  need;  school  can  be  pretty  confusing  by  afraid  to  admit  that  there  may  be 
sometimes  you  need  special  plans  the  time  it  is  rendered  into  the  some  things  about  your  proposal  that 
drawn.  Whichever  it  takes,  use  floor  “legalese”  that  apparently  is  neces-  are  less  than  ideal.  Voters  don’t 
plans  that  are  big  enough  to  be  read,  sary  to  make  the  vote  official.  So  be  expect  perfection;  what  they  do  ex- 
and  detailed  enough  so  they  are  sure  your  public  knows  how  the  pect  and  usually  will  approve,  is  an 
really  informative.  question  will  be  worded.  honest,  intelligent,  reasonable  at- 

You  should  mention  construction  .  .  tempt  to  provide  their  children  with 

details  and  any  steps  the  board  has  Details  Make  the  Difference  the  facilities  needed  for  their  educa- 

taken  to  make  the  project  as  eco-  Recently  I  examined  the  literature  tion. 

nomical  as  possible.  (If  the  school  and  materials  used  by  four  communi- 
board  can’t  think  of  anything  to  say  ties  in  their  bond  issue  campaigns.  “"y 

under  “Economies,”  they  deserve  to  Three  succeeded  and  one  failed.  All  Start  your  campaign  early  enough 

have  their  bond  issue  defeated!)  four  had  used  the  four-part  formula  — three  months  before  voting,  maybe 
And  again,  to  show  you  are  not  of  Need,  Program,  Cost  and  Voting.  — so  you  will  have  time  to  make  all 
getting  out  of  fine,  a  comparison  There  was,  however,  a  noticeable  your  points.  The  opposition  gener- 
with  programs  in  comparable  areas  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  ally  tries  to  make  its  impression  at 
is  useful.  each  had  filled  in  the  outline.  The  the  last  moment,  when  it  is  harder 

brochures  put  out  by  the  winning  to  answer;  if  you’ve  already  made 
Cost;  This  is  always  a  painful  boards  told  their  story  more  com-  your  points,  they  won’t  make  a  dent, 
question,  but  if  the  need  and  program  pletely  and  in  a  more  interesting  Don’t  be  afraid  to  repeat  your 

have  been  properly  outlined,  you  will  manner.  They  answered  more  ques-  points  over  and  over  again.  And 
have  taken  much  of  the  sting  out  of  t'ons  and  showed  more  pictures.  It  finally,  do  everything  you  can  to 
your  discussion  of  costs.  Again,  make  tnay  or  may  not  be  significant  that  avoid  sounding  partisan  and  argu- 
it  as  detailed  as  possible.  Give  the  the  winners  used  the  question-and-  mentative.  Your  job  is  simply  to 
totals,  of  course,  then  break  this  answer  technique,  while  the  loser  supply  the  facts.  If  the  school  board 
down  into  charges  for  fees,  land,  listed  topic  heads  and  mighty  few  has  done  the  job  it  should,  the  facts 
equipment,  and  other  significant  de-  of  those.  will  speak  for  themselves  and  you 

tails.  Show  where  the  money  is  We  have  found  the  question  and  will  get  your  bond  issue  approved. 
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LEARNING  TO  THINK,  SPEAK,  and  read  a  sacond  Ian9uage  becomes  a  living  advantura 
for  these  children.  With  the  help  of  their  teacher,  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Witte,  they  will  master  a 
7S  word  French  vocabulary  upon  the  completion  of  nine  French-English  stories. 


;  Trying  a  Reading  Approach  to  FLES 

i  by  Mrs.  Eva  M.  Witte 

g  l|  third  grade  teacher, 

y  I  East  Orange 

<  East  Orange's  Lincoln  School  is  trying  an  elementary  foreign 

it  ' 

’t  I  language  program  that  includes  a  growing  reading  vocabulary 

i- 

in 

th  Just  how  effective  is  the  at  the  beginning,  is  not  required  to 

a-  aural-oral  method  of  teaching  foreign  have  any  experience  in  French.  Us- 

languages  in  the  elementary  school  ing  the  new  materials,  she  is  able 

(FLES)?  Many  of  its  supporters  to  learn  along  with  her  children.  The 

have  been  forced  to  admit  that,  al-  materials,  mimeographed  for  her 

gh  ^  though  it  establishes  language-pat-  use,  include  a  complete  teachers 

be  I  terns  which  are  helpful  in  high  school  manual  which  has  a  phonetic  pro- 

all  and  college,  it  does  not  really  give  nunciation  guide,  lesson  plans,  sug- 

er-  the  child  a  speaking  and  reading  gested  aural-oral  experiences,  and 

at  knowledge  of  the  language.  lists  of  supplementary  materials  and 

ler  After  months  of  study  and  re-  activities, 
idc  search,  two  young  teachers  have 

nt.  prepared  a  new  and  radically  differ-  Activity  Workbooks 

)ur  cnt  kind  of  program  for  elementary  Each  child  has  an  activity  work¬ 
ed  school  foreign  language  study.  At  book  which  reinforces  his  new  leam- 

to  the  Lincoln  School  in  East  Orange  ings.  Flash  cards  and  a  pronouncing 

gu-  this  new  program,  not  yet  a  year  old,  linguatape  are  now  in  preparation, 

to  is  being  tested.  A  group  meets  at  Each  child  also  has  his  own  mimeo- 

ard  Lincoln  School  once  a  week,  after  graphed  book, 

lets  regular  school  hours.  The  lessons  are  in  the  form  of 

you  One  of  the  most  striking  features  stories  which  combine  French  and 
/ed.  of  this  program  is  that  the  teacher  English  words  and  encourage  the 


child  to  make  abundant  use  of  care¬ 
fully  planned  context  clues.  For 
example,  the  opening  story  shows 
how  the  first  French  word  is  intro¬ 
duced.  It  tells  about  Pierre,  a  French 
boy  who  has  come  to  Lafayette  St. 
School. 

“Hello,  Pierre,”  said  Tom. 

“Bonjour,  Tom,”  said  Pierre. 

“Oh,”  laughed  Betty,  “Bonjour 
must  mean  ‘Hello’  in  French.” 

The  English  vocabulary  used  in 
the  stories  is  geared  to  third  grade 
level,  while  subject  matter  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  either  third  or  fourdi 
grade.  The  French  vocabulary  is 
scientifically  designed  for  immediate 
relevance  to  home  and  school  situa¬ 
tions.  The  child  is  encouraged  not 
only  to  read,  but  to  express  himself 
in  complete  ideas  even  where  this 
necessitates  the  use  of  some  English 
to  carry  through  the  thought.  The 
stories  themselves  give  cultural  in¬ 
formation  which  correlates  with  so¬ 
cial  studies  aqd  also  help  to  establish 
habits  of  social  responsibility.  Sup¬ 
plementary  activities  mesh  with  the 
areas  of  art  and  music. 

Vocabulary  Introduced 
The  French  vocabulary  is  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  rate  of  six  to  nine 
words  in  each  story.  By  the  time 
the  children  have  completed  eight 
story-lessons,  they  are  prepared  and 
eager  to  read  the  ninth  and  con¬ 
cluding  story  in  the  unit,  which  is 
completely  in  French  and  utilizes  all 
of  their  75  word  vocabulary. 

This  new  program  is  not  intended 
to  be  an  “extra  activity”  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum.  It  does  not  require  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  language  specialists.  It  places 
the  responsibility  with  the  person  best 
qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
children,  to  carry  it  through — the 
classroom  teacher. 

This  program  embodies  a  basal 
reading  concept.  The  authors  in¬ 
tend  that  their  material  be  used 
either  as  a  regular  basal  or  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  When  it  is 
used  as  a  supplementary  reader,  the 
teacher  can  present  it  to  the  children 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed 

(continued  on  page  323) 
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Thanks  to  advance  planning,  overwhelming  public  approval, 
quick  legislative  action,  and  prompt  sale  of  the  College  Bond 
Issue,  our  six  teacher  preparation  institutions  are  moving  ahead 
quickly  on  a  coordinated  building  program  to  double  their 
capacity  in  the  next  several  years. 


For  New  Jersey's  Six  State  Colleges 


EW  JERSEY’S  six  State  CoUeges 
are  on  their  way  toward  doubling 
their  present  capacity.  With  con¬ 
struction  bonds  approved,  allocated, 
and  sold,  almost  $30,000,000  is 
available  to  the  six  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion  institutions  to  begin  a  massive 
expansion  program. 

Numerous  faculty  conunittees,  the 
College  President’s  Council,  the 
School  Building  Services  Department 
of  the  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Division  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  Department  officials 
have  all  helped  draft  the  list  of 
projects  recently  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  All  pro¬ 
posed  buildings  aim  at  acconunodat- 
ing  much  larger  enrollments  and  also 
meeting  the  most  pressing  space 
needs  of  a  modern  teacher  education 
curriculum. 

While  campaign  committees  were 
still  digging  for  Bond  Issue  votes,  the 
college  faculties  and  administrators 
were  outlining  educational  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  desired  buildings.  This 
meant  that,  when  architects  were  ap¬ 
pointed  soon  after  election  day,  they 
were  put  right  to  work  on  schematic 
plans.  With  such  speedy  develop¬ 
ment,  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  hopes  to  have  some  of  the 
new  classrooms  ready  for  the  fall 
semester  of  1961. 

"Master  Plans" 

The  only  delay  for  groundbreak- 
ings  will  be  the  development  of  mas¬ 
ter  plans  at  four  of  the  colleges. 

NJEA  REVIEW 


THE  FUTURE  Glassboro  State  Colleqe,  when  it  has  enrolled  many  more  students,  is 
mapped  out  in  its  new  master  plan.  The  academic  center  of  the  new  campus  would  run 
from  the  present  Main  Hall  (in  foreground  with  small  round  tower)  up  through  the  middle 
of  the  campus  to  a  new  gymnasium  (large  round  building  with  star-shaped  skylights)  and 
athletic  fields  beyond.  The  present  library  (in  front  of  Main  Hall)  would  become  the 
administration  building  and  child  study  center,  with  a  new  larger  library  (square  building) 
in  the  center  of  the  campus.  New  classroom  buildings  would  cluster  about  this  library. 
Present  and  future  dormitories  are  all  the  buildings  on  the  right,  while  commuter  parking 
lots  and  married  student  apartments  are  in  the  upper  left. 
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Last  year,  the  State  Board  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  layout  of  all  six 
campuses  be  studied  and  redesigned. 

It  asked  that  enough  space  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  classrooms,  libraries,  lab¬ 
oratories,  gymnasiums,  student  cen¬ 
ters,  offices,  and  other  facilities  for 
much  higher  eventual  enrollments 
at  each  of  the  six  colleges.  Such 
plans  were  drafted  for  the  col¬ 
leges  at  Glassboro  and  Paterson;  but 
not  enough  funds  were  available  for 
the  Jersey  City,  Montclair,  Newark, 
and  Trenton  colleges.  Before  any 
more  buildings  can  be  blueprinted 
and  located  at  these,  the  State  Board 
will  have  to  approve  their  new  mas¬ 
ter  plans. 

Glassboro  State  College 

At  Glassboro  State  College,  the 
bulk  of  new  construction  will  involve 
a  new  gymnasium  and  a  new  library. 
With  an  eye  to  future  enrollments, 
a  $950,000  gymnasium  will  provide 
adequate  space  for  a  3,000  enroll¬ 
ment.  Allied  with  the  gymnasium 
will  be  new  athletic  fields  for  base¬ 
ball,  football,  track  and  field  events, 
field  hockey,  archery,  and  tennis. 
Once  the  new  gymnasium  is  com¬ 
pleted,  the  old  gymnasium,  shower, 
and  locker  rooms  will  be  converted 
to  space  for  music  and  dramatics. 

Although  the  original  Bond  Issue 
proposal  of  the  State  Board  called 
for  an  addition  to  double  Glassboro 
S.C.’s  present  library,  college  officials 
now  find  that  the  campus’  future 
growth  will  be  away  from  that  build¬ 
ing.  As  a  result,  the  new  Glassboro 
master  plan  calls  for  another  library 
building  in  the  academic  center  of 
the  enlarged  campus.  Present  plan¬ 
ning,  therefore,  calls  for  a  new  $663,- 
000  library  building  and  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  former  library  building 
into  administrative  offices  and  a  child 
study  center.  Offices  in  Main  Hall 
will  then  be  reconverted  to  additional 
classrooms.  Glassboro  S.C.’s  total 
proposed  expenditures  amount  to 
$1,868,000. 

The  new  buildings  at  Glassboro 
S.C.  will  supplement  a  building  pro¬ 
gram  now  underway.  Made  pos¬ 
sible  by  a  $6,000,000  appropriation 
to  the  Glassboro,  Newark,  and  Pat¬ 
erson  colleges  in  1958,  it  is  resulting 
in  an  addition  to  double  the  student 
center,  a  new  science  classroom 
building,  and  a  central  heating  plant. 
The  food  service  addition  on  the 
student  center  is  enclosed  and  sched- 
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uled  for  completion  next  month, 
while  erection  of  the  science  build¬ 
ing  has  just  gotten  underway.  Work 
on  the  central  heating  plant  is  just 
beginning,  but  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  time  the  college  opens 
in  September. 

Jersey  City  State  College 

The  rapid  and  unexpected  growth 
of  Jersey  City  State  College  has 
meant  revisions  to  take  1,000  more 
students  than  originally  estimated 
when  the  State  Board  announced  its 
Bond  Issue  plans  in  1957.  Soon 
after,  however,  estimates  were  re¬ 
vised  to  allow  more  money  for  Jer¬ 
sey  City  S.C.  A  $3,643,000  expan¬ 
sion  program  is  now  contemplated. 

With  its  small  campus  and  the 
high  valuation  on  adjacent  property, 
the  college  will  have  to  “go  up  in¬ 
stead  of  out.’’  This  will  mean  multi¬ 


story  buildings  and  higher  costs  than 
at  the  other  colleges. 

Removal  of  student  service  fa¬ 
cilities,  science  and  art  laboratories, 
and  demonstration  school  classrooms 
to  new  buildings  will  greatly  increase 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  large  main  building.  An  ex¬ 
panded  Jersey  City  S.C.  also  will 
eventually  require  a  new  and  much 
larger  library.  But,  until  more  funds 
are  available,  the  present  kindergar¬ 
ten  and  first  grade  demonstration 
school  rooms  will  be  used  for  re¬ 
serve  reading  and  reference  rooms; 
the  second  grade  classroom  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  library  will  be  used  to  double 
the  stack  capacity. 

Additional  gymnasium  space  will 
be  found  in  the  present  snack  bar 
and  student  lounge.  Additional  music 
rooms  will  be  constructed  from  the 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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LARGER  ENROLLMENTS  at  Paterson  State  College  would  be  accommodated  by  these 
buildings  outlined  in  its  new  master  plan.  Present  library  (in  lower  right  corner)  will 
eventually  be  the  art  wing  of  a  new  auditorium-music  building  soon  to  go  up  on  its  left. 
In  the  center  of  the  campus  is  the  present  Hunxiker  Hall  with  its  long  science  wing, 
now  under  construction.  Below  that  building  will  be  future  classrooms;  and,  to  the  left, 
will  eventually  be  a  new  larger  library  (square  building  with  open  court).  Above  the 
academic  center,  the  present  gymnasium  will  be  used  for  girls  physical  education  and 
eventually  as  a  student  center.  A  small  men's  gymnasium  at  the  top  of  the  campus  will 
eventually  be  enlarged  into  a  complete  physical  education  building.  Dormitories  would  be 
built  (upper  left)  above  the  new  food  service  building  (square  building),  now  being  built. 
Campus  laboratory  school  would  be  located  across  Pompton  Road  (in  foreground). 
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present  student  store  and  nearby 
faculty  offices. 

The  biggest  new  structure  at  the 
Jersey  City  campus  will  be  a  science 
and  art  building  with  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  faculty  offices 
alongside  Hudson  Blvd.  The  $1,500,- 
000  building  would  be  at  least  three 
stories  high  and  designed  for  future 
expansion. 

A  $985,000  food  service  and  stu¬ 
dent  center  building,  similar  to 
Phelps  Hall  at  Trenton  S.C.,  but 
possibly  three  stories  high,  would  be 
built  south  of  the  present  main 
building.  Planning  for  a  $250,000 
child  study  clinic  is  awaiting  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  relationship  of  the 
county  and  college  clinics  and  pos¬ 
sible  demonstration  facilities  in  near¬ 
by  elementary  schools. 

Montclair  State  College 
At  Montclair  State  College,  actual 
construction  plans  will  depend  on 
the  final  master  plan  and  what  it  says 
about  using  the  rough  and  steep 
land  which  makes  up  most  of  the 
empty  space  on  campus.  One  in¬ 
teresting  possibility,  still  in  the  talk¬ 
ing  stage,  would  remove  Montclair 
S.C.’s  so-called  mountain  top.  A 
nearby  construction  company  has 
shown  interest  in  leveling  about 
seven  or  eight  acres  of  the  mountain 
top  behind  the  college  if  the  State 
will  sell  them  the  rights  to  the  rock 
removed. 

Meanwhile,  plans  are  progressing 
to  satisfy  one  of  the  college’s  most 
pressing  needs.  A  new  $1,300,000 
library,  housing  some  200,000  vol¬ 
umes,  will  be  built.  It  will  have  all 
the  modern  features  of  a  weU- 
planned  library,  including  reserve, 
reference,  and  regular  reading  rooms, 
carrels,  conference  rooms,  several 
classrooms,  an  audio-visual  center, 
workrooms,  offices,  and  storage 
space. 

About  $625,000  will  be  spent  on 
a  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  col¬ 
lege’s  Main  Hall.  Remodelling  will 
provide  for  all  administrative  offices, 
all  of  the  fine  arts  program,  and 
more  classrooms.  A  music  addition 
north  of  the  stage  of  Life  Hall  will 
provide  a  band  room,  choir  room, 
classrooms,  a  listening  room,  prac¬ 


tice  rooms,  and  faculty  offices.  It 
will  cost  $250,000. 

Finley  Hall  will  also  be  expanded 
with  a  $700,000  wing,  containing 
more  science  laboratories,  class¬ 
rooms,  faculty  offices,  and  a  lecture 
hall.  This  will  permit  use  of  some 
present  science  areas  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  home  economics  instruction. 
Industrial  arts  will  take  over  both 
floors  of  the  south  wing  of  Finley 
Hall  when  the  fine  arts  studios  are 
moved  to  the  remodelled  Main  Hall. 

Expansion  of  the  heating  plant 
and  utilities  plus  completion  of  the 
gymnasium  will  bring  the  total  cost 
of  construction  at  Montclair  S.C.  to 
$3,265,500. 

Newark  State  College 
When  Newark  State  College  was 
moved  to  its  new  Union  campus 
following  the  $15,000,000  bond  is¬ 
sue  of  1951,  all  of  the  modern  build¬ 
ings  were  designed  for  expansion. 
Some  $562,500  will  be  spent  for  an 
additional  main  court,  more  locker 
space,  and  offices  in  the  gymnasium. 
A  $350,000  wing  will  go  on  the 
fine  and  industrial  arts  building  and 
a  $300,000  addition  will  go  on  the 
library.  Additions  to  the  Student 
Center,  including  doubling  of  the 
dining  room,  will  cost  $375,000. 
About  $125,000  will  also  be  spent 
rehabilitating  the  old  Keane  estate 
library  to  make  it  suitable  as  an 
administrative  and  counseling  center. 

Two  new  buildings  will  be  erected 
to  complete  the  original  plan  for  the 
Newark  S.C.  campus.  An  $800,000 
auditorium  similar  to  the  one  at 
Montclair  S.C.  will  be  built.  It  will 
have  a  band  room,  a  choral  room, 
practice  rooms,  classrooms,  offices, 
and  storage  for  the  music  program. 

A  laboratory  school  will  be  built 
for  $1,115,000.  It  will  have  class¬ 
rooms  for  nursery  age  children,  for 
kindergarten,  for  grades  1-6,  for 
educables,  and  for  trainables.  There 
will  also  be  a  multi-purpose  room 
and  all  the  other  facilities  of  a  mod¬ 
em  elementary  school.  A  clinic  wing 
on  the  laboratory  school  will  provide 
for  speech  testing,  auditory  testing, 
mental  testing,  speech  therapy,  the 
college  nurse,  and  health  rooms. 


Altogether,  $4,1 18,500  will  go  to¬ 
ward  expanding  Newark  S.C. 

Already  under  construction  at  the 
Newark  campus  is  a  science  class¬ 
room  building  made  possible  by  the 
1958  appropriation.  It  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  the  fall  semester  this 
year.  New  athletic  fields  have  re¬ 
cently  been  completed. 

Paterson  State  College 
Paterson  State  College  is  the  third 
campus  where  work  is  progressing 
from  the  1958  appropriation.  A  food 
service  building,  a  science  building, 
and  a  new  heating  plant  are  all  at 
the  brick-laying  stage. 

From  the  Bond  Issue,  the  Pater¬ 
son  college  will  receive  $2,537,000 
in  additional  construction. 

The  campus’  new  master  plan 
moves  all  physical  education  facili¬ 
ties  to  the  north  end  of  the  campus 
near  the  athletic  fields.  As  a  first 
step,  a  small  new  gymnasium  suit¬ 
able  for  the  men’s  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program,  will  be  built  there  for 
$562,000.  This  unit  would  eventually 
be  enlarged  to  house  the  women’s 
program  and  a  swimming  pool. 

The  master  plan  also  calls  for  a 
new  larger  library  in  the  future  with 
the  present  library  converted  to  fine 
arts,  industrial  arts,  speech,  and  re¬ 
lated  work.  In  the  meantime,  addi¬ 
tions  needed  to  have  enough  library 
space  for  current  enrollments  will  be 
built  with  eventual  conversion  in 
mind.  A  $275,000  wing  will  tem¬ 
porarily  expand  the  main  reading 
room,  add  a  reference  room  and  re¬ 
serve  reading  room,  and  give  more 
space  for  stacks,  cataloguing,  and 
auxiliary  library  services. 

This  new  wing  will  attach  to  a 
new  $800,000  auditorium  and  music 
building  similar  to  those  at  Mont¬ 
clair  S.C.  and  Newark  S.C. 

The  Paterson  campus  will  also 
gain  a  new  elementary-grade  labora¬ 
tory  school.  The  $875,000  building, 
to  be  built  on  land  across  Pompton 
Road,  will  have  a  kindergarten,  12 
regular  classrooms,  a  multi-purpose 
room,  and  other  normal  school  fa¬ 
cilities.  A  child  study  clinic,  with 
facilities  for  speech  testing  and 
therapy,  mental  hygiene,  auditory 
testing,  a  seminar  room,  an  observa¬ 
tion  room,  nurse’s  quarters,  and  of¬ 
fices  will  be  included. 

(continued  on  page  306) 
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I  '"don't  got  no  doughnut"  may  not  be  socially  acceptable  English 
according  to  our  standards,  but  wherever  you  may  be  in  this 
country,  the  phrase  is  an  expression  of  understandable  communication. 


“Correct  and  Incorrect” 


by  Robert  A.  Peters 

assistant  professor  of  English, 
Trenton  State 


The  basic  purpose  of  speech 

is  communication.  We  all  know  what 
a  person  means  when  he  states,  “I 
don’t  got  no  doughnut.”  We  might 
prefer  to  say,  “I  do  not  have  a 
doughnut,”  but  communication  is 
achieved  in  both  instances.  It  is 
inappropriate  to  say  that  one  is  “cor¬ 
rect,”  the  other  “incorrect.”  If  we 
prefer  one  to  the  other,  it  is  because 
we  regard  “I  don’t  got  no  doughnut” 
as  socially  unacceptable.  Linguists 
tell  us  that  the  preferred  labels  are 
“standard”  and  “non-standard”  to 
indicate  norms  of  social  behavior  or 
convention  in  the  same  sense  that 
we  apply  “standard”  and  “non- 
standard”  to  dress,  table  manners, 
etiquette,  and  social  conduct. 
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If  Standard  and  non-standard 
norms  did  not  exist  in  dress  and  in 
social  behavior,  we  would  not  pur¬ 
chase  volumes  of  Emily  Post,  raise 
or  lower  hem  lines  with  each  dictum 
from  Paris,  or  bother  to  learn  what 
constitutes  acceptable  behavior  at  a 
dance,  a  dinner  party,  or  a  tea. 

The  linguists  tell  us  that  the 
teacher  of  English  is  actually  a  his¬ 
torian  of  the  social  behavior  patterns 
of  American  English,  not  a  custod¬ 
ian,  a  judge,  or  a  punitive  dictator. 

They  say  that  our  function  as 
English  teachers  is  to  report  to  stu¬ 
dents  what  the  current  standard  and 
non-standard  practices  of  English 
usage  are  as  a  means  to  enable  them 
to  evaluate  their  own  speech  and 
writing  practices.  They  say  we  should 
explain  to  students  that  each  social- 
economic  level  has  its  standard  and 
non-standard  levels  of  acceptability, 
of  convention.  The  level  of  language 
in  a  speech  to  Congress  is  not  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  level  of  language  in  a 
fraternity  bull  session.  Writing  in  a 
college  composition  is  not  the  writ¬ 
ing  employed  in  a  letter  to  dear  old 
Aunt  Jane.  Standard  and  non-stand¬ 


ard  levels  of  appropriateness  exist 
in  language  and  in  writing,  just  as 
they  exist  in  other  areas  of  social 
behavior,  such  as  dress,  table  man¬ 
ners,  and  conduct. 

Social-economic  levels  do  exist 
in  a  democracy;  there  are  rich  people 
as  well  as  poor  people.  There  are 
educated  people  and  non-educated 
people;  there  are  bosses  as  well  as 
workers;  there  are  Cabots  and  Rocke¬ 
fellers  and  Lodges,  as  well  as  Smiths 
and  Joneses.  Our  lives  often  consist 
of  painful  endeavors  toward  these 
levels  of  wealth,  education,  society, 
or  prestige. 

Society  Sets  Norm 
What  or  who  determines  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  non-standard  norms  of  lan¬ 
guage?  The  leaders  of  each  social- 
economic  level  do,  and  NOT  teachers 
of  English.  The  standard  behavior 
and  language  in  the  slum  section  of 
the  city  differs  from  that  of  “Society 
Hill.”  Each  social-economic  group 
has  its  own  standard  and  non-stand¬ 
ard  norms  of  behavior  in  dress,  in 
conduct,  as  well  as  in  language. 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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We,  as  teachers  of  American  Eng¬ 
lish,  are  naturally  concerned  with 
that  body  of  speech  and  writing  con¬ 
ventions  shared  by  the  upper  social- 
economic  levels.  It  is  that  small 
minority  of  professionals,  of  editors, 
the  socially  prominent,  the  leaders  of 
industry,  Ae  educated,  whose  stand¬ 
ards  of  conduct,  dress,  and  language 
we  take  such  pains  to  imitate  for  the 
reward  of  social  acceptance  by  them. 
It  is  the  speech  and  writing  practices 
of  this  small,  somewhat  undemo¬ 
cratic  minority  that  are  incorporated 
in  grammar  books  and  guides  of 
social  conduct  as  the  so-called  “rules” 
or  standards  of  behavior.  It  is  these 
so-called  “rules”  of  language  and 
writing  that  we  teach  in  the  class¬ 
room. 

As  we  know,  social  practices,  so¬ 
cial  conventions,  modes  of  dress 
change  with  the  times,  and  we  are 
sometimes  considered  old-fashioned 
if  we  do  not  change  with  them.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  speech  and  writing  prac¬ 
tices  of  English  also  change.  Writers 
of  American  English  grammar  books 
too  often  are  blissfully  ignorant  of 


this  fact.  Too  often  they  do  not, 
but  should,  tell  us  what  the  current 
practices  of  English  usage  are,  not 
the  practices  of  a  bygone  age  copied 
from  an  earlier  grammar  book. 

All  too  often  the  grammarian  is 
prescriptive  rather  than  descriptive. 
The  prescriptive  grammarian,  for 
example,  is  too  prone  to  dictate  what 
he  tWnks  language  should  be.  He 
tells  us  we  should  say  and  write, 
for  example,  “It  is  I,”  because  it  is 
logical  to  use  the  nominative  case 
after  a  linking  verb.  However,  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  logical.  The  descriptive 
grammarian,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  impartial  observer  of  English 
usage.  He  merely  reports  that  sam¬ 
plings  of  English  usage  throughout 
the  country  show,  for  example,  that 
the  expression  “It’s  me”  is  acceptable 
and  used  by  all  social-economic 
levels.  The  use  of  “It  is  I”  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  minority  who  cling 
to  a  rapidly  dwindling  practice  of  a 
former  day  or  to  an  eccentric  ideal 
of  purism. 

In  every  century  and  in  every 
language,  certain  matters  of  usage 


Just  Ask  Anybody 

Princeton  Survey  Shows  Education  Pays  Off 


Does  it  pay  .  .  .  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  go  to  college?  Do  the 
years  of  formal  higher  education  ac¬ 
tually  lead  to  a  better  job  and  higher 
remuneration  in  the  business  world? 
According  to  a  recent  poll  conducted 
by  the  Princeton  Research  Center, 
there  seems  to  be  very  little,  if  any, 
margin  for  doubt  that  the  answer 
to  both  questions  is  a  strong  “Yes”. 

Some  1,000  of  the  State’s  adult 
population,  a  scientifically  drawn 
sample,  have  been  interviewed  by 
trained  investigators.  Each  was  asked, 
“What  is  your  job  or  occupation?” 
and  “What  was  the  last  grade  you 
completed  in  school?”  If  a  woman 
was  questioned,  she  was  asked, 
“What  kind  of  work  does  the  im¬ 
mediate  head  of  your  family  do?” 

Answers  Tabulated 

The  answers  received  and  tabu¬ 
lated  showed  several  factors  dis¬ 
tinctly.  To  begin,  the  less  formal 
schooling  people  have  had,  the  higher 


the  proportion  of  unskilled  and  semi¬ 
skilled  workers  among  them.  Among 
those  with  only  grade  school  edu¬ 
cations  interviewed  for  this  poll,  a 
majority  of  57  percent  are  engaged 
in  manual  occupations.  This  figure 
becomes  startingly  clear,  according 
to  the  results,  when  compared  to  the 
only  five  percent  of  manual  workers 
to  be  found  among  New  Jersey  col¬ 
lege  graduates. 

Obvious,  but  interesting,  is  the  sta¬ 
tistical  fact  that  the  greater  amount 
of  education  jjeople  have,  the  higher 
the  proportion  of  professional  work¬ 
ers  among  them.  In  this  case,  the 
poll  included  among  the  professional 
category:  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
engineers  of  all  kinds,  and  ministers. 
Results  indicate  that  for  those  who 
have  not  completed  high  school,  only 
two  in  100  are  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sional  occupations,  while  55  percent 
of  all  college  graduates  are  in  pro¬ 
fessional  occupations  or  are  married 
to  people  doing  professional  work. 


are  always  in  dispute.  Speech  and 
writing  change  constantly  so  long  as 
living  people  speak  a  language  and 
attempt  to  approximate  speech  in 
writing;  these  changes  cease  or  stop 
only  when  the  language  is  dead,  as 
in  the  case  of  Latin. 

Dispute  Will  Exist 

Areas  of  dispute  in  language  will 
exist  in  the  future  as  they  have 
existed  in  past  centuries.  We  ail 
are  aware  of  the  who-whom  contro¬ 
versy,  for  example.  As  teachers  of 
American  English  we  must  be  im¬ 
partial  judges;  we  must  report,  not 
legislate.  We  must  teach  our  students 
that  limited  areas  of  dispute  do  exist, 
and  that  some  of  the  disputes  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  settled  in  our  life¬ 
time. 

What  application  has  all  this  to 
classroom  teaching?  As  professional 
teachers  of  English: 

1.  We  are  obligated  to  teach  both 
the  standard  and  non-standard  levels 
of  English  usage  as  norms  of  social 
behavior. 

2.  We  should  accurately  report  to 
our  students  what  the  current  prac¬ 
tices  of  English  usage  are,  not  the 
practices  of  a  bygone  age. 

3.  We  should  make  an  effort  to 
learn  what  linguists  have  actually 
analyzed  language  to  be,  not  what 
prescriptive  grammarians  insist  lan¬ 
guage  ought  to  be. 

4.  We  should  teach  students  that 
each  language  changes  so  long  as  it 
is  spoken,  and  that  these  changes, 
regardless  of  our  own  prejudices,  do 
not  represent  corruption  or  decay, 
but  rather  that  they  represent  normal 
changes  in  language. 

5.  We  must  be  open-minded  to 
language  changes  that  have  occurred, 
not  hostile  to  them. 

6.  When  we  teach  the  standard 
and  non-standard  norms  of  language, 
we  must  explain  to  students  that 
we,  as  individual  teachers,  do  not 
legislate  what  is  standard  and  non¬ 
standard,  but  rather  •  that  society 
does,  and  that  we  merely  report  what 
is  standard  and  non-standard. 

7.  We  should  teach  accurately  that 
grammar  books  and  dictionaries 
really  are  not  inviolate,  immutable 
guardians  of  a  heavenly  model  (rf 
pure  English,  but  merely  historical 
guides  of  the  social  norms  of  lan¬ 
guage. 
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New  Jersey's  radio  stations  would  like  to  see  better 
school  features  in  their  regular  programming.  Is 
your  schoo/  ready  and  willing  to  be  heard? 

I 
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There’s  a  Place  for  Schools  on  the  Air 

I  by  Everett  Rudloff 

®  1  managar.  WJLK,  Asbury  Park 


Many  a  day  begins  like  this; 

.  .  the  manager  of  station 

W - calling.  I’d  like  to  speak  to 

someone  about  school  participation 
on  local  radio  programs.” 

Many  a  day  ends  like  this: 

.  .  from  the  school  calling.  I’ve 
checked  and  we  have  a  policy  not 
to  allow  our  students  to  appear  on 
sponsored  programs.  However,  if 
you’re  interested  in  basketball,  you 
could  pay  us  for  the  radio  rights 
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on  local  programming, 
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In  working  with  educators,  local 
New  Jersey  radio  station  personnel 
sometimes  report  that  their  pro¬ 
posals  for  school  programs  are  met 
with  something  less  than  enthusi¬ 
asm.  This  is  diihcult  to  understand 
in  light  of  increased  public  interest 
in  the  local  schools,  the  evidences 
of  school  cooperation  appearing 
daily  in  local  newspapers,  and  the 
outstanding  example  of  public  serv¬ 
ice  programming  which  has  been 
carried  on  by  NJEA  and  the  N.  J. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
during  the  past  six  years. 

Met  Resistance 

Admittedly,  it’s  a  two-way  street. 
Some  of  the  things  schools  are  will¬ 
ing  to  have  broadcast,  we  don’t  want. 
Some  of  the  things  we  want,  the 
schools  won’t  give  us. 

I  am  personally  familiar  with  the 
many  demands  upon  school  admin¬ 
istrators  and  also  their  fears  that 
the  schools  could  be  exploited  by 


radio.  Our  station  had  to  start  a 
“Youth  Forum”  without  school  co¬ 
operation.  Happily,  this  problem 
resolved  itself  when  it  demonstrated 
public  acceptance  and  the  obvious 
educational  experience  provided  for 
participating  students.  However, 
other  small  stations  without  the  re¬ 
sources  to  move  ahead  on  their  own 
are  still  waging  an  uphill  battle. 

Sponsorship  Is  Hurdle 
Sponsorship  seems  to  loom  as  one 
of  the  major  hurdles.  Most  school 
programs  are  done  without  sponsor¬ 
ship,  but  with  credit  lines  for  co¬ 
operating  organizations,  such  as  the 
FTA,  school  newspaper,  PTA,  local 
teacher  association,  etc.  Time  costs 
are  donated  by  the  station  in  the 
public  interest.  The  fact  that  spon¬ 
sored  programs  immediately  precede 
or  follow  an  education  show  should 
no  more  be  a  factor  than  the  ad- 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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vertisements  which  appear  next  to 
school  news  in  a  newspaper. 

Sponsorship  of  school  programs, 
however,  is  not  uncommon.  It  is 
accepted  in  many  communities. 
“School  Scoops,”  a  five-year  veteran 
in  Trenton  radio  listening,  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  nationally-known  in¬ 
surance  company.  This  is  institu¬ 
tional  advertising.  At  a  time  when 
school  costs  are  rising  and  budgets 
are  straining,  school  administrators 
should  welcome  the  radio  coopera¬ 
tion  of  a  business  or  industry.  Good 
school  programming  can  include 
many  words  on  a  new  building  pro¬ 
gram,  on  a  curriculum  improvement, 
or  hardpressed  finances. 

A  radio  station  which  operates  in 
an  educational  vacuum  is  just  as 
liable  to  be  taken-in  by  a  false 
evaluation  of  the  public  schools  as 
any  other  individual  or  mass  media 
of  communication.  Add  school  co¬ 
operation  and  this  won’t  happen. 
Should  it  become  possible  to  add 
sponsorship,  you  have  obtained  in¬ 
creased  facilities,  more  time,  better 
program  and  better  results. 

Formats  May  Vary 

Naturally,  there  is  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  education  shows  a  radio 
station  can  schedule.  Like  young¬ 
sters  applying  to  an  overcrowded 
college,  program  ideas  must  pass 
the  test  of  comparison  and  balance. 
But,  radio  opportunities  are  still 
numerous:  spot  announcements,  stu¬ 
dent-parent-teacher  discussions,  ath¬ 
letic  events,  music,  news,  and  other 
varying  formats. 

In  fact,  some  schools,  forgetting 
that  high  school  athletics  are  both 
amateur  and  local,  expect  to  be  paid 
for  broadcast  rights.  The  chances  of 
gate  receipts  for  these  contests,  which 
often  help  support  the  entire  athletic 
program,  being  lessened  by  a  radio 
cast  are  rather  slim.  It  requires 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  expense 
for  the  station  to  undertake  this 
kind  of  programming  with  a  single 
institutional  advertiser  not  always 
handy.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
for  the  station  to  want  to  use  un¬ 
offending  spot  announcements  to 
help  defray  the  costs.  On  the  plus 
side,  a  good  aimouncer  will  usually 
work  in  commentary  on  school  ac¬ 
tivities  and  needs.  School  board 
members,  teachers,  or  principals  are 


common  interview  subjects  before, 
at  half  time,  and  following  sporting 
events. 

Educators  should  take  a  broader 
public  point-of-view  when  setting 
their  policies,  rules,  and  regulations 
for  school-radio  participation.  They 
should  recognize  that  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  educational  or  school  pro¬ 
grams  cannot  all  be  done  for  in¬ 
school  listening.  Radio  must  still  be 
primarily  geared  for  the  adult  lis¬ 
tener,  wherever  he  may  be.  This 
puts  school-radio  cooperation  closer 
to  the  category  of  public  relations, 
not  curriculum. 

School  people  should  realize  that 
when  a  station  airs  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  it  is  not  trying  to  create  a 
big  money-making  scheme.  Quite 
the  contrary — it  usually  loses  more 
regular  listeners  (and  sponsors)  than 
it  gains.  That  is  the  danger  of  most 
attempts  to  provide  diversity  and 
public  service  programming. 

No  Need  to  Worry 

Schools  should  not  worry  about 
radio  commercials.  Few  persons  can 
consider  school  cooperation  as  en¬ 
dorsement  of  any  product  mentioned 
preceding,  following,  or  during  a 
school  program.  Listeners  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  hearing  the  commercials 
with  one  ear  and  the  program  with 
the  other.  Sponsored  school-radio 
programming  differs  little  from  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  local  or  school  news¬ 
paper,  ads  in  programs  for  a  school- 
sponsored  play  or  athletic  event,  or 
production  credits  on  industry-pro¬ 
duced  audio-visual  materials. 

In  areas  where  more  than  one 
school  wishes  to  participate  in  an 
individual  radio  program,  or  a  series, 
it  becomes  much  more  practical  for 
the  schools  to  get  together  in  a 
cooperative  project.  This  could  be 
coordinated  by  your  local  or  county 
teacher  associations.  However,  when 
you  “talk  radio”  to  your  local  sta¬ 
tion,  keep  an  open  mind  when  the 
broadcasting  professionals  make  sug¬ 
gestions  which  they  feel  might  im¬ 
prove  your  program  idea.  In  turn, 
broadcasters  will  try  to  do  the  same 
when  the  professional  educators 
make  suggestions  which  they  feel 
might  improve  radio’s  understanding 
of  what  public  education  is  all  about. 


Classroom  Teachers 
Sponsor  Local 
Project  Competition 

In  order  to  provide  more  direct 
avenues  of  communication  and  co¬ 
operation  for  classroom  teachers  in  i 
their  local,  state,  regional,  and  na-  | 
tional  activities,  the  NEA  Depart-  i 
ment  of  Classroom  Teachers  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  N.J.  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers  Association  is 
sponsoring  the  Local  Project  Recog¬ 
nition  Program. 

Four  separate  types  of  projects 
may  be  entered  in  competition. 
The  first  one  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  professional  status, 
such  as  ethics,  professional  prestige, 
legislation,  or  leadership  training. 
In  addition,  the  association  seeks 
those  endeavors  which  lead  to  the 
improvement  of  instruction,  con¬ 
tribute  to  public  relations  campaigns, 
and  provide  special  services  to  in¬ 
dividual  members.  The  latter  would 
include  recreational  activities,  hobby 
and  travel  opportunities,  credit 
unions,  or  insurance  programs. 

A  local  project  is  eligible  for  rec¬ 
ognition  if  it  was  the  past  year.  The 
project  may  be  one  which  had  been 
initiated  and  completed  within  a 
year.  If  the  project  is  of  several 
years  duration,  it  may  be  presented 
for  recognition  the  year  during, 
or  the  year  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  its  completion.  Any  local  as¬ 
sociation  affiliated  with  the  NEA  is 
eligible  to  enter  one  project  annually. 

The  Classroom  Teacher  leaders 
feel  that  any  project  is  worthy  of 
entry  in  the  competition  if  it  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  local  association.  The 
number  of  association  members 
participating  in  the  project  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  is  the  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  generated  among  members 
of  the  community. 

Any  association  that  wishes  to  en¬ 
ter  the  project  competition  may  send 
its  name,  school  address  and  the 
date  of  the  project  to  Mrs.  E.  Grace 
Read,  Watchung  Borough  School, 
Watchung, 
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For  Quality  Schools  in  the  Quantity  We  Need 
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Present  State  Minimums  Are  Failing  To  Attract  Enough  Teachers 


The  State  minimum  salaries  are  not  high  enough  to 


provide  an  adequate  supply  of  fully  qualified  teachers. 


New  Jersey  is  falling  further  back  each  year  in  its 
efforts  to  keep  its  classrcwms  well  staffed.  Right  now 
it  is  nearly  a  full  year  behind;  it  would  take  almost  all 
the  new  teachers  employed  in  one  year  just  to  replace 
present  teachers  who  do  not  fully  meet  the  State’s 
certification  standards. 

^  The  number  of  teachers  with  sub-standard  certificates 
rose  from  2,024  in  1950  to  5,937  in  1958.  This  is  one 
teacher  in  every  seven  in  New  jersey,  and  these 
teachers  teach  almost  a  quarter-million  pupils. 

^  With  new  positions,  deaths,  retirements,  and  resigna¬ 
tions,  New  jersey  schools  require  about  6,500  new 
teachers  every  year. 

^  The  State  had  about  40,000  classroom  teachers  in 
1958;  will  need  50,000  by  1963;  and  60,000  by  1970. 
More  than  130,000  babies  were  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1959,  30,000  more  than  in  1950.  Enrollment  in 
1959  passed  the  million  mark  and  will  rise  another 
200,000  by  1965. 

Districts  which  rely  on  the  State  minimum  schedules 
are  also  forced  to  rely  on  teachers  with  sub-standard 
certificates  to  an  alarming  extent. 


In  counties  with  large  numbers  of  "State  minimum" 
districts  (Atlantic,  Burlington,  Cumberland,  Camden, 
Gloucester,  Hunterdon,  Salem,  Sussex,  and  Warren), 
State  schedule  districts  average  one-third  of  their 
teachers  not  fully  certified. 

In  Burlington  county,  for  example,  the  12  districts 
paying  only  the  state  minimums  show  43  percent  of 
the  teachers  with  sub-standard  certification— as  com¬ 
pared  with  26  percent  for  the  county  as  a  whole. 
In  Salem's  nine  State  schedule  districts,  the  figure  is 
42  percent,  as  against  18  percent  for  the  county  as 
a  whole;  in  Warren  county's  14  State  schedule  dis¬ 
tricts,  39  percent  as  compared  with  22  percent  for  the 
whole  county. 

An  example  of  the  importance  of  an  adequate  State 
schedule  is  Pemberton  Township  in  Burlington  county, 
serving  the  Fort  Dix  area.  This  is  a  minimum  schedule 
district,  even  though  30  percent  of  its  school  tax 
money  comes  from  the  State  and  60  percent  from 
special  Federal  aid,  and  only  10  percent  from  local 
levies.  Of  its  115  teachers,  in  September,  1958,  69 
(60  percent)  had  less  than  standard  certification;  yet 
its  local  tax  rate  for  schools  (equalized  at  full  value) 
is  the  lowest  in  the  State  for  any  district  of  compar¬ 
able  size. 


Present  N.  J.  State  Minimum  Salaries  Have  Now  Become  Obsolete 


New  Jersey’s  present  state  minimum  salaries — based 
on  $3,800-$5,800  for  college  graduates — have  not 
kept  pace  with  actual  salaries  in  most  New  Jersey 
school  districts. 

^  Since  the  present  state  minimums  were  first  proposed 
in  1957,  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  dropped  over  6 
percent;  Kiplinger's  magazine  predicts  o  further  drop 
of  1 5  percent  during  the  1 960's. 

Virtually  oil  districts  hove  advanced  their  salary 
schedules  since  the  state  minimums  were  last  revised. 
Three-quarters  of  New  Jersey's  local  salary  guides 
are  new  this  year. 

^  Fewer  districts  each  year  are  using  the  state  minimum 
schedules— 20  percent  less  in  1959  than  in  1958. 


Barely  10  percent  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  are  in 
districts  which  set  salaries  by  the  state  schedules. 

^  Typical  local  schedules  are  already  appreciably 
above  the  state  minimums,  and  the  gap  is  becoming 
greater  all  the  time.  Larger  New  Jersey  districts 
(those  with  1,250  or  more  pupils,  where  most  teach¬ 
ers  are  employed)  have  schedules  which  start  at 
$4,200  and  offer  maximums  of  $6,600,  $6,700,  or 
$7,200,  depending  on  size  of  district.  These  schedules 
are  due  for  substantial  increases  in  the  next  18 
months. 

^  The  average  salary  of  all  the  teachers  in  districts 
which  use  the  present  state  minimum  schedule  is  only 
$4,953.  The  average  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State 
is  now  $5,740,  nearly  $800  a  year  more. 


^  Between  1939  and  1958,  New  Jersey  teacher  salaries 
rose  157  percent  (from  an  average  salary  of  $2,072 


INCREASES  IN  EARNINGS  OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS,  1939>1958 
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New  Jersey  Needs  An  Adequate  State  Minimum  Salary  Schedule 


New  Jersey  has  had  a  minimum  salary  law  for  its 
teachers  ever  since  191  v.  At  that  time  it  set  a  figure 
of  $70  a  month.  During  the  Depression  of  the  1930’s, 
hundreds  of  teachers  in  rural  areas  found  their  salaries 
reduced  to  $630  a  year  (9  x  $70),  paid  in  non-nego- 
tiable  script.  After  the  Depression  the  minimum  was 
gradually  raised  to  more  realistic  figures,  to  $1,000, 
$1,200,  $1,800,  $2,000,  $2,200,  and  finally,  as  re¬ 
cently  as  1951,  to  $2,500  a  year. 


In  1954,  however,  the  State  re-thought  this  whole 
problem.  The  so-called  “flat”  minimum  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  at  all  the  differences  in  experience  and  training 
among  teachers,  nor  the  State’s  real  concern  with 
recruiting  teachers  and  maintaining  educational  stand¬ 
ards.  With  the  State  sharing  local  school  costs,  it  was 
agreed  that  every  district  should  pay  salaries  designed 
to  attract  and  hold  fully-qualified  teachers,  and  that 
its  pupils  were  entitled  to  such  teachers.  The  State 


A  sound  floor  under  teacher  salaries  is  designed  to 
help  make  the  whole  profession  of  teaching  attractive 
to  young  people.  The  present  State  minimum  schedule 
will  not  do  this.  Salaries  in  the  State  minimum  sched¬ 
ule  are  far  below  those  available  to  college  graduates 
in  other  occupations.  This  makes  it  difficult  for  the 
schools  to  recruit  young  people  into  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession. 

^  The  $3,800  minimum  pay  offered  a  college  graduate 
in  the  New  Jersey  State  schedule  compares  poorly 
with  these  beginning  salaries  listed  for  other  college 


graduates  back  in  1958: 

(MEN) 

Engineering  . $5,664 

Accounting  .  5,004 

Sales  .  4,994 

General  Business  .  4,884 


coal  products,  utilities,  automobiles,  wholesale  trade, 
and  chemical  products),  we  find  that  their  average 
earnings  led  all  the  others  in  1939,  and  trailed  all  of 
them  in  1958. 

These  changes  are  reflected  directly  in  teacher  abil¬ 
ity  to  buy  goods  and  services  common  to  living  in 
America  today.  Most  Americans  who  work  for  a  liv¬ 
ing  can  buy  appreciably  more  of  the  necessities  and 
luxuries  of  living  now  than  they  could  in  1939.  This 
ability  is  measured  by  “purchasing  pwwer” — salary 
gains  corrected  for  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  reduced  value  of  the  dollar.  Since  the  1939  dollar 
is  worth  less  than  $.50  today,  the  worker  whose  salary 
merely  doubled  is  not  quite  as  well  off  as  he  was  in 
1939.  But  the  worker  whose  salary  has  tripled  has 
gained  nearly  50  percent  in  his  ability  to  buy  the 
things  he  needs  and  wants. 

Economists  have  measured  changes  in  purchasing 
power  for  many  groups  of  American  workers;  in  com¬ 
parison  the  gains  of  New  Jersey  teachers  are  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

^  From  1939  to  1958,  New  Jersey  teachers  gained  23 
percent  in  purchasing  power.  New  Jersey  production 
workers,  however,  rang  up  a  61  percent  increase; 


also  sought  to  attract  young  people  into  teaching  in  a 
period  of  serious  teacher  shortages  which  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  present  day. 

The  Legislature,  therefore,  adopted  a  “minimum 
schedule”  with  differing  scales  of  pay  for  teachers 
with  varying  preparation,  and  with  regular  increases 
for  years  of  experience.  The  original  schedules  were 
modest  indeed,  but  had  the  merit  of  providing  for 
gradual  adjustment  of  teachers  to  the  new  schedules. 


(WOMEN) 

Chemistry  . $5,052 

Engineering  .  5,412 

Accounting  .  4,332 

Scientific  Research  .  5,040 

Home  Economics  .  4,260 

Secretarial  .  3,744 


Of  all  the  18  grades  of  federal  civil  service  salaries, 
only  the  lowest  four  have  starting  salaries  below  the 
$3,800  starting  salary  set  in  the  New  Jersey  State 
schedule  for  teachers  who  are  college  graduates. 
Only  five  federal  grades  have  top  salaries  below  the 
$5,800  maximum  provided  for  college  graduates  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  schedule. 


ACTUAL  V.  COMPARABLE  EARNINGS 


manufacturing  employees  (U.S.),  a  74  percent  gain; 
U.S.  teachers  as  a  whole,  62  percent;  and  "all  per¬ 
sons  working  for  wages  and  salaries  in  the  U.S.,"  65 
percent.  The  gains  for  the  selected  groups  of  workers 
listed  above  ranged  from  61  percent  to  74  percent, 
as  compared  with  the  23  percent  gain  for  New  Jersey 
teachers. 

^  If,  between  1939  and  1958,  New  Jersey  teachers  had 
made  salary  gains  comparable  to  most  of  their  fellow- 
Americans,  their  average  salary  in  1958  would  have 
been  $7,024,  instead  of  the  $5,317  which  they  actu¬ 
ally  received. 


They  were  revised  upward  in  1957. 

This  law  sets  a  floor  under  the  salaries  any  school 
district  can  pay  its  teachers.  Without  it,  a  few  districts 
will  always  hire  the  cheapest  teachers  they  can  find, 
without  regard  for  quality.  This  is  unfair  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  these  communities,  who  are  still  New  Jersey 
children,  for  whose  education  the  State  has  a  responsi¬ 
bility.  Our  Constitution  says  that  “The  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools . . 


Proposed  Changes  in  the  N.  J.  Minimum  Schedules  Are  Justified 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  recommends 
the  following  changes  in  the  State  minimum  salary 
schedules  for  teachers: 

State  Schedules 
Present  Proposed 

Non-Degree  Nurses  ..  $3,200-$5,000  $3,800-$5,800 

(9  increments)  (10  increments) 
Non-Degree  Teachers  $3,600-$5,400  $4,100-$6,300 

(9  increments)  (1 1  increments) 

BASIC  SCHEDULE 

College  Graduates  ..  $3,800-$5,800  $4,400-$6,800 

(Bachelor's  or  equivalent)  (10  increments)  (12  increments) 

Master's  Degree .  $4,000-$6,200  $4,700-$7,300 

(or  equivalent)  (11  increments)  (13  increments) 

Six-Year  Training  ....  not  provided  $5,000-$7,800 
(Master's  Degree  plus  30  (14  increments) 

additional  hours  of  graduate 
study  or  Doctor's  Degree) 

The  present  schedule  provides  for  adjustment  incre¬ 
ments  of  $150  annually  until  a  teacher  reaches  his 
proper  place  on  the  schedule;  the  proposed  revision 
calls  for  adjustment  increments  of  $200  annually. 

The  proposed  new  law  contains  the  following  significant 
changes; 

3  It  would  raise  the  general  level  of  state  minimums 
14-19  percent. 

b  It  would  raise  the  adjustment  increment,  needed  to 
bring  teachers  up  to  the  proposed  schedule,  from  the 
present  $150  a  year  to  $200. 

C  It  offers  greater  salary  differentials— especially  at  the 
top— for  teachers  with  additional  preparation:  e.g. 
$500  more  for  a  college  graduate  than  a  non-degree 
teacher;  and  $5(X)  more  for  a  teacher  with  a  AAaster's 
Degree.  The  present  differential  is  only  $400. 

d  It  adds  a  schedule— not  in  the  present  law— for  teach¬ 
ers  with  six-year  preparation  or  a  Doctor's  Degree. 


These  changes  are  justified  by  the  following  facts: 

^  The  proposed  increase  merely  follows  the  general 
trend  of  teacher  salaries.  When  the  present  minimum 
was  first  proposed  in  1957,  the  average  salary  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  was  $4,880;  since  then  the  aver¬ 
age  teacher  salary  has  increased  to  $5,740,  a  rise  of 
18  percent.  This  proposal  would  increase  state  mini¬ 
mums  14-19  percent. 

^  Higher  differentials  for  advanced  training  are  needed 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  teacher  preparation. 
The  amounts  are  more  than  justified  by  the  additional 
—and  rising— cost  of  advanced  study  at  New  Jersey 
and  nearby  out-of-state  colleges  and  universities. 

The  proposed  new  minimums  are  justified  in  terms  of 
salaries  in  other  professions: 

^  Average  salaries,  10  years  after  graduation,  of  col¬ 
lege  men  in  some  other  professions  are:  sales,  $11,- 
088;  general  business,  $10,332;  accounting,  $10,068; 
engineering,  $9,672.  Beside  such  salaries,  the  highest 
figures  proposed  for  the  New  Jersey  schedules  are 
low. 

^  Only  seven  Federal  Civil  Service  schedules  show  maxi- 
mums  below  $6,800,  the  top  figure  proposed  for  a 
New  Jersey  teacher  with  a  college  degree;  half  the 
federal  schedules  offer  top  salaries  higher  than  the 
highest  salary  proposed  for  a  New  Jersey  teacher 
with  six-year  preparation  or  a  Doctor's  Degree. 

^  None  of  the  top  salaries  proposed  here  approaches 
the  median  salaries  reported  for  engineers,  lawyers, 
dentists,  or  physicians:  e.g.,  engineers  (in  1956), 
$9,490;  lawyers  (back  in  1954),  $8,229;  dentists 
(1955),  $11,533;  physicians  (1955),  $16,017. 

^  New  Jersey  is  generally  recognized  as  a  high-cost-of- 
living  state,  in  which  teacher  salaries  have  to  be 
higher  than  in  most  other  states  to  maintain  reason¬ 
able  purchasing  power. 


New  Jersey  Can  Afford  This  Kind  of  State  Minimum  Schedule 


New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  wealthier  highly-industrial 
states.  By  nearly  every  measure  of  ability  to  have 
good  schools  and  pay  adequate  teacher  salaries,  it 
ranks  among  the  leaders.  This  ability  becomes  even 
greater  when  we  note  that,  in  comparison  with  other 
states,  it  has  relatively  few  children  to  be  educated. 

^  In  personal  income  per  capita.  New  Jersey  ranks 
sixth  among  the  states.  The  New  Jersey  per  capita 
income  of  $2,521  is  23  percent  above  the  national 
average.  Its  rank  among  the  states  is  one  higher  in 
1958  than  in  1950;  its  increase  during  those  years 
was  41  percent,  against  a  nationwide  increase  of 
38  percent. 


^  New  Jersey  ranks  third  among  the  states  in  net  ef¬ 
fective  buying  income  on  both  a  per  capita  and  a 
per  household  basis. 

^  New  Jersey  ranks  second  in  the  nation  in  corporate 
profits  per  capita.  The  New  Jersey  figure  of  $367 
is  49  percent  above  the  national  average. 

^  Only  one  state  has  fewer  children  of  school  age  for 
each  1,(XX)  adults  21-64.  In  1957,  New  Jersey  had 
only  384  school  age  children  per  1,(XX)  adults;  the 
national  average  was  455. 


From  the  State  Department 


Current  Thinking  on  Problems  of  Teachers 


Teachers  frequently  wonder 
“what  the  State  Department  thinks” 
about  some  current  question  of  edu¬ 
cational  importance.  Although  the 
Department  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  seldom  “direct”  local 
school  districts  on  matters  of  curricu¬ 
lum  and  method,  the  advice  of  State 
leaders  is  often  sought. 

Recently,  the  Department  tried  to 
express  a  somewhat  official  point  of 
view  on  these  special  problems  of 
teachers  in  a  Newsletter  entitled 
“Compendium  of  State  Department 
Policy.”  From  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  professional  members  of 
the  Department  staff,  here  is  some  of 
the  thinking  of  State  officials. 

Aims  and  Objectives 

“One  reason  why  public  confidence 
in  education  is  being  restored  is  that 
we  have  come  to  our  senses  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  one 
feature  of  our  educational  system 
that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life:  its  commitment  to  serve  all 
American  youth,  or — to  use  an  edu¬ 
cational  cliche — all  the  children  of 
all  the  people.  This  commitment  is 
sacred  to  us;  it  is  not  something 
which  a  clique  of  professional  edu¬ 
cators  has  imposed  upon  us  in  the 
interests  of  self-preservation  or  even 
empire  building.  It  is,  rather,  a  bold 
dream,  deeply  rooted  in  a  free  peo¬ 
ple’s  conviction  that  every  individual 
possesses  human  worth  and  dignity, 
that  each  one  of  us  must  have  the 
chance  to  develop  his  greatest  poten- 
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tial  and  highest  self,  that  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  masses  is  the  only  hope 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.” 

— from  a  speech  by  Joseph  E.  Clayton 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  the  Atlantic  City  Rotary 
Club,  August  4,  1959. 

Curriculum 

“We  can  look  critically  at  propos¬ 
als  to  enter  intellectually  able  chil¬ 
dren  in  school  earlier,  to  deny  them 
the  creative  experiences  of  the 
kindergarten,  to  hurry  them  into 
high  school  and  college  earlier.  We 
can  say  that  the  elementary  school 
is  not  primarily  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  high  school.  We  can  resist 
pressure  to  move  high  school  ‘sub¬ 
jects’  down  into  the  elementary 
school  so  as  to  allow  the  college  to 
move  its  ‘subjects’  down  into  the 
high  school.” 

— from  a  speech  by  Anne  S.  Hop- 
pock,  director  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  to  the  Department  of  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Principals,  N.E.A., 
Philadelphia,  March  26,  1958. 

Elementary  Education 

Let’s  go  home  resolved  to  make 
our  elementary  schools  a  place  where 
each  child  counts  for  something, 
where  he  respects  himself  and  finds 
himself,  where  he  develops  some 
compelling  interests,  where  he  learns 
to  live  values  which  will  help  him 
find  his  way  in  this  time  of  value  con¬ 
flicts.  Don’t  segregate  him;  bring 
him  into  closer  human  sympathy 
with  his  fellows.  Don’t  departmen¬ 
talize  and  fragment;  help  him  to  ex¬ 


perience  the  wholeness  of  learning 
and  living.  Don’t  accelerate  him;  give 
him  time  to  explore  his  world  in 
depth  and  breadth,  to  think  with 
and  feel  with  and  use  the  content  of 
his  curriculum.  Above  all,  don’t 
automate  him,  for  this  is  the  way  to 
produce  a  terrible  travesty  of  the 
thinking,  creating,  contributing  hu¬ 
man  beings  we  want  our  children  to 
become.” 

— source  same  as  above  quotation. 

Grouping 

“Before  we  make  up  our  minds 
that  we  are  going  to  assign  what 
somebody  considers  to  be  our  best 
teachers  to  what  someone  else  de¬ 
cides  is  the  best  15  percent  of  the 
pupils,  we  should  consult  the  par¬ 
ents  of  the  other  85  percent  so  they 
will  know  what  is  being  planned  for 
their  children.” 

— from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Washington, 
D.C.,  April  18,  1958. 

Teachers  and  Teaching 

“.  .  .  the  effective  teacher  is  alert, 
appears  enthusiastic  and  interested  in 
pupils  and  classroom  activities;  likes 
fun  and  possesses  a  sense  of  humor; 
recognizes  and  admits  his  own  mis¬ 
takes;  is  fair,  impartial,  and  objective 
in  the  treatment  of  pupils;  is  patient; 
shows  understanding  and  sympathy 
in  working  with  pupils;  is  free  and 
courteous  in  relations  with  pupils; 
helps  pupils  with  personal  as  well  as 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Current  Policy  on  Teaching  Problems  (continued  from  previous  page) 


educational  problems,  commends  ef¬ 
fort  and  gives  generous  praise  for 
work  well  done.  The  poor  teacher, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  apathetic,  is 
depressed,  is  pessimistic;  appears  un¬ 
happy;  loses  his  temper;  is  disorgan¬ 
ized;  is  too  serious;  is  too  occupied 
for  fun  or  humor;  is  impatient;  shows 
rigidity  of  procedure.” 

— from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Raubinger, 
at  a  joint  meeting  of  N.  J.  School 
Superintendents  Association  and 
N.  J.  Secondary  School  Principals 
Association,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  De¬ 
cember  4,  1958. 

“The  teachers  we  remember  are 
those  who  know  that  praise  is  a  tonic 
and  that  blame  and  disparagement  is 
a  bitter  medicine  of  doubtful  value. 
Good  teachers  do  not  humiliate  a  pu- 


Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  “let 
well  enough  alone,”  but  the  Oaklyn 
Teachers  Association  has  been  try¬ 
ing  to  go  one  step  further  and 
“make  well  enough — still  better.” 

Recently  the  association  pre¬ 
sented  its  plan,  the  culmination  of 
more  than  six  months  of  work,  to 
many  of  Oaklyn’s  civic  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  teachers,  with  the  whole¬ 
hearted  approval  of  the  school 
board,  have  designed  a  program  cal¬ 
culated  to  familiarize  the  city  resi¬ 
dents  with  the  schools,  their  needs, 
hopes,  and  objectives. 

The  idea  for  the  project  was  born 
when  it  seemed  to  the  association 
members  that  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  knew  very  little  about 
the  school  “corporation”  that  they 
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pil,  because  they  are  sensitive  enough 
to  shrink  from  humiliation  as  if  it 
were  themselves  who  were  lacerated 
by  it.  They  seek  out  the  shy  and  the 
silent,  they  look  for  the  hidden  hopes 
and  feelings  which  all  children  have. 
They  find  pleasant  and  encouraging 
words.  They  know,  these  teachers, 
that  it  does  not  make  their  work 
more  difficult  to  accent  the  positive, 
to  look  for  the  good,  to  smile,  to 
listen  instead  of  talking  all  the  time. 
They  know  that  neither  they  nor 
anyone  else  have  all  the  answers  to 
everything  and  don’t  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
mit  it.” 

— from  “The  Clair  A.  Lockey  Lec¬ 
ture,”  by  Dr.  Raubinger,  Glassboro 
State  College,  April  28,  1959. 


by  Mrs.  Helen  J.  Barr 

seventh  grade  teacher, 

Oaklyn  Junior  H.S. 

support  and  in  which  they  are  “stock¬ 
holders.”  As  a  result,  the  faculty 
members  were  given  cards  and  asked 
to  list  the  subject  area  in  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  speak,  or  any 
activity  with  which  they  would  assist. 
A  list  of  movie  films  and  filmstrips 
available  for  supplementary  use  was 
filed  along  with  the  cards. 

Association  members  then  visited 
civic  organizations  and  explained  the 
various  programs  available.  They 
listed  discussions  or  panel  groups 
on  subject  matter  left  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  various  organizations,  or 
filmstrip  lectures  concerning  the  child 
and  his  development  and  other 
phases  of  education. 

Now  that  the  plan  is  in  operation 
the  teachers  feel  that  their  contacts 
will  help  to  develop  a  better  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  schools  and  the 
townspeople.  They  also  believe  that 
an  understanding  community  will  be 
a  working  community,  helping  its 
schools  with  their  needs  and  with 
the  part  they  must  play  in  our  coun¬ 
try’s  future. 

Officers  of  Oaklyn’s  association  are 
Grace  Henry,  president;  Gladys  Ack¬ 
erman,  vice-president;  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Phillips,  secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs.  Helen  J.  Barr  is  chairman  of 
the  publicity  committee. 


“The  quality  of  teaching  is  re¬ 
flected  in  what  we  reward  pupils  for. 
Good  teachers  know  the  effect  of  the 
rewards  which  are  used  to  stimulate 
learning.  They  know  that  the  re¬ 
wards  which  reinforce  lasting  learn¬ 
ing  are  closely  tied  into  children’s 
feelings  about  themselves.  A  pupil 
will  learn  that  which  gives  him  feel¬ 
ings  of  usefulness  and  progress.  He 
will  learn  if  he  regards  himself  as  a 
person  who  can  be  successful  at  the 
business  of  learning.  Good  teaching 
is  concerned,  then,  with  providing 
learning  tasks  which  pupils  see  as 
worth  undertaking,  which  enlist  their 
understanding  and  purpose  and  at 
which  they  can  succeed  if  they  try. 
Good  teachers  offer  support  and 
encouragement.  They  widen  horiz¬ 
ons;  they  encourage  each  child  to 
take  more  and  more  into  account. 
Fear,  pressure,  and  punishment  can 
teach  but  they  also  carry  with  them 
the  evil  effects  of  hate  and  aggression 
toward  the  user  and  toward  learning. 
Therefore,  good  teachers  refuse  to 
use  bribery,  threats,  and  punishment 
as  spurs.  They  try  to  rely  upon  the 
satisfaction  of  accomplishment  and 
an  understanding  of  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  thing  to  be  learned  and 
avoid  overemphasis  on  grades,  class 
standing,  and  other  kinds  of  re¬ 
wards.” 

— from  a  speech  by  Dr.  Raubinger  to 
the  Secondary  Division,  Missouri 
State  Teachers  Association.  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  November  5,  1959. 

“At  the  center  of  all  teaching  and 
learning,  of  course,  stand  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  the  individual  pupil.  With¬ 
out  teachers  who  are  wise  counsellors 
and  friends  and  whose  constant  aim 
is  encouragement  and  not  discourage¬ 
ment,  no  reorganization  of  curricu¬ 
lum  is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on.  A  teacher  whose  pupils  remem¬ 
ber  him  with  love  and  respect  is  obvi¬ 
ously  not  the  one  who  has  been  so 
overwhelmed  with  textbook  details 
that  he  forgot  the  human  materials 
for  whom  textbooks  were  made  .  .  . 
he  has  kept  first  things  first.  His  first 
duty  has  been  to  find  and  express 
fundamental  truths;  and  then  he  has 
loved  his  pupils  with  that  selfless  af¬ 
fection  that  always  gives  the  under¬ 
standing  and  warmth  essential  to 
drawing  out  their  best  selves.  It  is 
teachers  such  as  these  that  we  never 
have  in  sufficient  numbers.” 

— from  a  dedication  address,  by  Dr. 
Raubinger,  Fallsburg  Central  H.  S., 
Fallsburgh,  N.  Y.,  January  10, 
1959. 

(continued  on  page  325) 
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Steel . . .  cement . . .  electricity.  Today 
so  many  of  our  nation’s  essential 
materials  and  services  depend  on  coal 
that,  without  it,  our  economy  could  not 
exist. 

Steel,  for  example.  Every  ton  of  steel 
requires  about  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce 
it.  Take  away  coal  and  you  take  away 
buildings,  cars,  trains,  all  objects  that 
use  steel.  Also  important  to  the  cement 
industry,  this  precious  resource  is 
essential  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
highways,  dams.  And  as  our  economy 
expands,  it  is  worth  noting  that  coal 
produces  70%  of  all  steam-generated 
electricity  in  this  country  . .  .  and  will 

!>roduce  an  even  higher  percentage  in 
uture  years. 

In  general  industry,  too,  the  use  of  coal 
has  been  increasing  due  to  business 
expansion  and  growing  appreciation 
of  coal  as  a  low-cost  fuel.  Also,  large 
quantities  of  coal  are  being  exported 
to  Western  Europe  and  other  areas. 
As  foreign  industries  develop  further, 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  lean  heavily 
on  American  coal  as  a  source  of  energy. 

Today  our  coal  industry,  preparing 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  future  energy 
demands,  is  spending  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  new  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  job  ahead. 

NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 

Southern  Buildins  •  Washington  5,  D.  C 
rail  I  If  desire  complete  information  on  coal 
for  use  in  rout  classes,  fill  out  and  mail  the 
coupon  below. 
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THE  USES  OF  COAL 
IN  INDUSTRY 


state  College  Buildings  (continued  from  page  298) 


Trenton  State  College 

Trenton  State  College  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  expanded  with  $3,518,000 
of  Bond  Issue  funds  through  pur¬ 
chase  of  more  land,  additions  and 
remodelling  for  existing  buildings, 
and  two  new  classroom  buildings. 

Some  $175,000  has  been  allocated 
for  buying  land  between  the  main 
gates  and  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
campus.  This  will  round  out  the 
property  for  more  efficient  develop¬ 
ment. 

A  new  building,  costing  $900,000, 
will  provide  vitally  needed  labora¬ 
tories,  classrooms,  a  lecture  hall, 
and  faculty  offices  for  the  mathe¬ 
matics-science  program.  A  new 
$600,500  building,  containing  shops, 
classrooms,  locker  rooms,  and  offices 
will  be  built  for  industrial  arts. 

Kendall  Hall,  the  current  audi¬ 
torium,  will  be  expanded  with  a 
$380,000  music  wing.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  a  band  room,  choral  room, 
studios,  classrooms,  practice  rooms, 
recital  rooms,  offices,  and  a  music 
library.  Present  music  space  in  Ken¬ 
dall  Hall  will  be  modified  for  the 
speech  department. 

The  R.  L.  West  Library  will  be 
expanded  by  taking  over  a  large, 
unused  basement  area  for  additional 
stack  space  and  classrooms  in  the 
back  of  the  building  for  additional 
reading  space.  Two  of  the  reading 
rooms  on  the  main  floor  will  be 
designated  as  reference  and  reserve 
reading  rooms.  The  library  has  just 
been  completely  relighted.  The  pro¬ 
posed  remodelling  will  cost  $200,000. 

A  $902,500  addition  to  the  south 
side  of  the  present  gymnasium  will 
provide  a  new  main  gymnasium 
room,  a  dance  studio,  classrooms,  a 
small  corrective  room,  a  training 
room,  faculty  offices,  and  additional 
locker  rooms.  Trenton  S.  C.  will  also 
require  extensive  expansion  of  its 
present  heating  plant  and  utilities. 

Dormitories 

The  Bond  Issue  funds  provide 
$11,000,000  for  dormitories  at  the 
State  Colleges.  This  is  estimated  to 
be  enough  to  give  housing  to 
1,700  students.  However,  since  this 
$11,000,000  was  promised  to  be 
used  on  a  self-liquidating  basis, 
funds  will  be  allocated  and  rooms 
built  at  the  colleges  only  so  far  as 


there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
will  be  occufMed  at  or  near  full 
capacity.  Shortages,  evidenced  by 
students  living  off-campus  in  board¬ 
ing  houses  and  rented  rooms,  already 
exist  at  the  Glassboro,  Montclair, 
and  Trenton  campuses.  These  three 
have  just  received  their  initial  al¬ 
locations.  Under  present  plans  new 
residential  facilities  are  going  to  be 
tried  at  the  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and 
Paterson  campuses  and  expanded  if 
they  prove  pxjpular. 

The  State  Department  is  proceed¬ 
ing  with  dormitory  specifications  for 
the  architects.  Meetings  of  the  college 
deans  and  dormitory  supervisors 
have  developed  specifications  for 
standard  room  sizes,  room  layouts, 
furniture,  lounges,  bathrooms,  game 
rooms,  and  administrative  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Other  Items 

Three  important  items  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Bond  Issue  planning 
but  deemed  essential  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  have  also  been 
approved  for  development. 

The  State  Board,  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  residences  for  the  col¬ 
lege  president  at  the  Glassboro  and 
Trenton  campuses,  has  indicated  its 
interest  in  having  the  presidents  of 
the  other  four  colleges  live  on- 
campus.  It  is  recommending  that 
any  small  surplus  left  after  the 
specified  program  is  satisfied  be  used 
for  presidential  houses  at  the  Jersey 
City,  Montclair,  Newark,  and  Pater¬ 
son  campuses. 

The  State  Board  also  has  shown 
interest  in  a  larger  and  more  ade¬ 
quate  high  school  for  demonstration 
purposes  at  Montclair  S.  C.  Since 
lack  of  funds  seems  to  rule  out  such 
a  new  plant  at  this  time,  the  Board 
is  exploring  the  possibility  of  finding 
enough  additional  room  in  present 
buildings  to  permit  increasing  the 
enrollment  and  improving  the  high 
school  situation  or  working  out  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  a 
nei^boring  high  school  district. 

The  colleges  estimate  they  now 
need  about  $800,000  in  new  roads 
and  parking  lots  to  go  with  the  new 
buildings.  The  State  Board  says 
it  may  have  to  divert  some  Bond 
Issue  funds  for  this  purpose,  although 
it  pessimistically  hopes  that  regular 


State  budget  appropriations  might 
be  made.  In  any  event  it  appears 
likely  that  parking  fees  will  soon  be 
charged  those  who  use  the  parking 
lots  to  cover  maintenance,  policing, 
and  other  costs  incidental  to  their 
operation. 

The  $66,800,000  Bond  Issue, 
which  was  approved  in  November 
to  include  this  new  State  College 
expansion,  was  sold  by  the  State 
Treasury  Department  on  December 
15,  1959.  It  was  bought  by  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  headed  by  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  of  New  York  City,  at  a  net 
interest  cost  of  3.41  percent.  The 
funds  are  being  invested  in  short¬ 
term  securities  until  they  are  needed 
for  construction. 


Some  Costs  on  College  Bonds  | 
May  Come  from  Reinvestment  I 

The  recent  sale  of  $66,800,000 
worth  of  New  Jersey’s  College  Bond 
Issue  leads  State  investment  experts 
to  believe  that  the  proper  reinvest¬ 
ment  of  the  proceeds  should  bring  a 
higher  return  for  at  least  a  year  than 
the  3.41  per  cent  net  interest  rate 
at  which  the  sale  was  made. 

The  bonds  were  sold  recently  to  a 
syndicate  led  by  the  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank  of  New  York.  The  net 
interest  cost  was  $23,810,828.  State 
Treasurer  John  A.  Kervick  com¬ 
mented  that  the  terms  of  the  sale 
reflected  “the  excellent  standing  en¬ 
joyed  by  New  Jersey  securities.” 

State  investments  are  returning 
4.5  to  5.25  percent,  according  to 
William  F.  Voorhees,  Jr.,  director  of 
the  State  Investments  Division.  He 
added  that  if  this  return  continues, 
and  the  State  Education  Department 
does  not  put  vast  amounts  of  the 
proceeds  too  quickly  into  college 
construction,  the  amortization  cost 
to  the  State  could  be  paid  out  of  re¬ 
investment  income  for  a  couple  of 
years. 


Speaks  at  Convention  .  .  . 

Dr.  Carl  S.  Hammen,  associate 
professor  in  the  science  department 
of  Newark  State  College,  delivered 
a  paper,  “Carbon  Dioxide  Fixation 
in  Marine  Invertebrates,”  last  month 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science. 
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COMPLETE  PRE-TEEN  PROGRAM  AVAILABLE  FREE 


"You’re  a  Young  Lady  Now” 

Bright  new  edition !  Charmingly  whole¬ 
some  booklet  for  girls  9-12  gives  simple, 
easy-to-understand  explanation  of 
menstruation. 


FROM  THE  MAKERS  OF  KOTEX  NAPKINS-NOW 
INCLUDING  ALL  THE  FEATURES  YOU’VE  REQUESTED  I 


Film:  "The  Story  of  Menstruation," 

by  Walt  Disney  Productions.  16  mm. 
sound  and  color  animated  him,  avail¬ 
able  free  on  short  term  loan. 


'Very  Personally  Yours”  I 

—New  revision!  A  I 

slightly  more  detailed  Cl^  > 

explanation  for  teenage 

Kotex  napkin 
Demonstration  Kit 

New,  for  a  practical 
classroom  discussion  of 
sanitary  protection.  The 
kit  contains  product 
samples  and  descriptive 
literature. 

Free!  Kotex  napkin  dispensing  machines  in  your  school.  See  coupon. 

KOTEX  It  a  tradacnarK  o«  KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORPORATION 


Teaching  Guide 

—Suggested  lesson  plans  for 
teaching  menstrual  hygiene. 


Menstrual 
Physiology  Chart 

Newly  revised  color 
chart  to  help  you 
simplify  classroom 
discussions. 


mi«st«uai 

PIIVSIOIOCV 

CHART 


'At  What  Age  Should  a  Girl  Be 

Told  About  Menstruation?" 

—Informative  booklet  for 
parent-teacher  discussions. 


Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  •  Educational  Dept.  ST-20  •  Neenah,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  free  (except  for  return  postage)  your  16  nnn.  sound 
film,  “The  Story  of  Menstruation." 

Day  wanted  (allow  4  weekal 
2nd  choice  (allow  5  weekal 

3rd  choice  (allow  6  weeks) _ 

Also  send  the  following; 

_ copies  of  "You're  a  Young  Lady  Now"  (for  girls  S-12) 

_ copies  of  "Very  Personally  Yours"  (for  girls  12  and  older) 

_ Physiology  Chart  _ Kotex  napkin  Demonstration  Kit 

_ Teaching  Guide  _ "At  What  Age  Should  a  Girl  Be 

Told  About  Menstruation?" 

In  addition,  please  send  full  Information  on  free  rest  room  dispensing 
machines  for  Kotex  napkins. _ 

(Note:  Material  will  be  sent  to  teachers  and  authorized  personnel  only.) 
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^  ^  NJ.  Sculpture  Award 

^  Advance  Art  Study 

g  j  ^  Art  education  in  New  Jersey  made  f 

y  j  1  ^  unique  advance  recently  with  the  ’ 

''  announcement  of  the  Helen  F. 
^  Boehm  Scholarship  for  Sculpture. 

/  O'  Awarded  on  the  basis  of  state-wide 

^***^5y  competition  among  eligible  senior 

high  school  students,  the  new  scho- 

: _ _  .a  larship  offers  a  grant  of  $750  for  the 

continuation  of  specialized  training  | 
in  a  previously  little  endowed  field,  j 
:  A  Tav  ^  companion  award  for  the  same 

.M  651  a  amount  is  a  continuance  of  the 

denied.  But  on  the  advice  of  NJEA  Mary  Roebling  Scholarship  for  Paint- 
and  with  the  help  of  Samuel  S.  Sai-  ing.  Both  funds  are  sponsored  by 
ber,  tax  attorney  with  the  firm  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Foosaner,  Saiber,  and  Schlesinger  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Newark,  he  successfully  appealed  to  Senior  students  desiring  to  enter  | 
the  Appelate  Division  of  the  IRS.  the  painting  competition  may  submit 
NJEA,  through  its  Welfare  Com-  work  in  any  of  the  painting  media, 
mittee,  assisted  Mr.  DiFabrizio  with  Sculpture  entries  may  be  submitted 
his  legal  expenses.  in  ceramic  chalk,  stone,  wood,  plas- 

Mr.  DiFabrizio  called  NJEA  for  ter,  bronze,  or  other  hard  composi- 
help  in  February  of  last  year  when  tion  and  may  be  cast,  carved,  or  con* 
his  claim  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  structed.  Three  sculptures  or  five 
that  “the  education  was  undertaken  paintings  must  be  submitted  by  any 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  fulfill-  participant  to  be  judged  as  one  entry, 
ing  his  general  educational  aspira-  One  painting  winner  and  one 
tions.”  He  immediately  supplied  sculpture  winner  from  each  of  11 
NJEA  Research  Director  Herb  Star-  districts  will  bring  their  entries  to 
key  with  full  details  on  the  courses  the  New  Jersey  State  Museum  at 
taken.  After  studying  the  facts,  Trenton  in  April  for  final  judging  by 
NJEA  decided  it  had  a  good  test  a  professional  panel  recommended 
case  and  arranged  for  a  conference  by  the  Museum  Arts  Committee, 
review  at  the  Newark  IRS  office  with  The  grand  prize  winner  will  be  an- 
both  Mr.  DiFabrizio  and  Mr.  Starkey  nounced  at  a  luncheon  to  be  given 
sitting  in.  Failing  immediate  solu-  on  Federation  Art  Day,  April  19,  at 
tion,  Mr.  Saiber  was  employed  to  which  time  Mrs.  Boehm  and  Mrs. 
take  the  case  to  the  Appelate  Di-  Roebling  will  present  the  two  scho- 
vision.  The  favorable  decision  was  larship  awards. 


Allows  Income  Tax  Deduction 


Dr.  Furbay  to  Address  Guests 
At  ECEA  Legislative  Dinner 

Dr.  John  R.  Furbay,  director  of 
the  world-wide  educational  program 
of  Trans-World  Airlines,  will  be 
guest  speaker  at  the  annual  Legisla¬ 
tive  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Essex 
County  Education  Association  at 
the  Essex  House  in  Newark,  Thurs¬ 
day,  April  7.  Dr. 

Furbay  is  an  au- 
thor  and  a  member 
of  President  Eisen- 
bower’s  advisory 
committee  on  the 
“People  to  People’’ 

Essex  County  tRBTOrjBH* 
representatives  to  J®**" 
the  State  Legislature,  county  mayors, 
superintendents  of  schools,  boards 
of  education  members,  NJEA  offi¬ 
cers,  and  community  leaders  will  be 
among  the  guests  at  the  dinner.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  the  ECEA  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  education  will  be 
presented  to  a  lay  citizen  of  Essex 
county  and  there  will  be  a  musical 
program  under  the  auspices  of  Mont¬ 
clair  S.C. 

Mrs.  Florence  Phraner,  president 
of  the  ECEA,  is  general  chairman 
of  the  dinner.  Working  with  her  are 
Carolyn  Cassini,  reservations;  Ray 
Ast,  arrangements  for  the  speaker; 
Mrs.  Rose  Kosches,  publicity;  Mrs. 
Florence  Price,  ECEA  award;  and 
Dr.  Harry  Jellinek,  entertainment. 
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Billy,  you  forgot  to  take  off 
earmuffs,  ...  I  hope  .  .  ." 
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Trenton  State  Is  Host 


Dr.  Fawcett  to  Speak  at  Math  Conference 


Dr.  Harold  P.  Fawcett,  president 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  and  professor  of 
education  at  Ohio  State  University, 
will  discuss  “Change  and  Stability  in 
the  Teaching  of  Mathematics”  at  the 
second  curriculum  meeting  to  be 
held  at  the  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College  Saturday  morning,  March 
26.  This  meeting,  co-sponsored  by 
the  Office  of  Secondary  Education 
and  the  Association  of  Mathematics 
Teachers  of  New  Jersey,  follows  a  ■ 
similar  one  this  month  at  Millbum 
H.  S. 

There  are  six  group  sessions  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  half-day  meeting  prior 
to  Dr.  Fawcett’s  address  to  the 
general  session  at  11  a.m.  Mrs. 
Lore  Rasmussen  of  the  Miquon 

-  School,  Miquon, 

Pa.,  will  conduct  a 
group  demonstra¬ 
tion  based  on  the 
University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  arithmetic 
project.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Law  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  Rd.  School  in 
H«rold  F«wc*tt  Princeton  will  dis¬ 
cuss  Rosenbloom’s  experimental  fifth 
grade  arithmetic  program.  Both  of 
the  preceding  sessions  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  arithmetic  on  the  elementary 
school  level. 

For  the  junior  high  school  section. 
Dr.  Max  Sobel,  of  Montclair  State 
College,  will  explain  “The  Emerging 
Programs  in  Mathematics  in  Grades 
Seven  and  Eight”  and  Mary  C. 
Rogers,  of  the  Thomas  Edison  Jr. 
H.S.  in  Westfield,  will  discuss  “Mod- 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  ... 

"Sound  parontal  tactics  all  assume  that 
books  and  most  children,  young  or  older, 
are  natural  friends  that  need  only  cordial 
bringing  together.  Make  sure  that  Johnny 
gets  early  and  often  to  the  children's 
end  of  the  local  public  library.  If  that's 
too  far,  get  behind  the  movement  to 
install  read-for-fun  libraries  in  elementary 
as  well  as  high  schools.  And  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  have  books  around  the 
house— juveniles  he  has  shown  signs  of 
liking,  grown-up  books  to  explore  on 
rainy  days.  The  best  young  readers  who 
most  enjoy  reading  usually  coma  from 
homes  where  books  are  as  taken  for 
granted  as  stoves  and  soap." 

by  J.  C.  Furnas,  in  the  SATURDAY 
EVENING  POST,  December  12.  1959 


era  Trends  in  Informal  Geometry 
in  the  Junior  High  School.” 

Dr.  Bruce  E.  Meserve,  of  Mont¬ 
clair  State  College,  will  speak  on 
“The  Emerging  Programs  in  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  Grades  Nine  and  10”  for 
those  most  concerned  with  the  senior 
high  school  program.  Finally,  Dr. 
Robert  Price,  of  Trenton  State  Col¬ 
lege,  will  explain  “The  Kinds  of 
Thinking  Required  on  Current  Math¬ 
ematics  Tests.” 


Heads  Handicapped  Conference  .  .  . 

Dr.  Lenore  Vaughn-Eames,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  graduate  program  at 
Newark  State  College,  has  been 
named  president  of  the  N.  J.  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Handicapped. 

The  New  Jersey  Conference  is 
composed  of  the  volunteer  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  hundreds  of  organi¬ 
zations,  both  public  and  private, 
that  have  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  mentally  handicapped. 
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For  interest-  sustaining  content 
plus  a  strong  > 
grammar  program; 


‘ 


By 

Dawson, 
Zollinger, 
Miller, 
Foley, 
and  Connell 


Four  points  worth  noting: 

First  Pupils  acquire  facts  and  originate  ideas  that 
lead  to  enriched  and  effective  expression. 

Second  Skills  of  speaking,  writing,  reading,  and  lis¬ 
tening  are  thoroughly  developed  in  lively 
group  situations  and  in  systematic,  individual 
practice. 

Third  A  strong  program  in  grammar  and  usage  is 
built  on  a  sure  foundation  of  readiness. 

Fourth  Teacher’s  Edition  provides  unexcelled  guid¬ 
ance  for  meeting  each  day’s  objectives. 


World  Book  Company 

Yonken-on-Hudaon.  New  York 
Welter  R.  Fleet.  Jr.  and  Joseph  L.  Pennington 
New  Jersey  representatives 
Leon  Hoffman,  Middle  Atlantic  Manager 


^'**1  MikUARY,  ItiO 


300  Senior  High  Students 
Honored  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson 

Over  300  high  school  honor  stu¬ 
dents  attended  a  discussion  on  world 
critical  areas  and  were  guests  at 
luncheon  on  January  8th,  at  the 
Florham-Madison  campus  of  Fair¬ 
leigh  Dickinson  University.  The 
tribute  from  the  University  noted 
the  high  scholarship  that  won  them 
membership  in  the  National  Honor 
Society. 

The  students  were  from  Chatham 
H.S.,  Union  H.S.,  Hanover  Park 
H.S.,  Roxbury  H.S.,  Abraham  Clark 
H.S.  in  Roselle,  West  Side  H.S.  and 
Barringer  H.S.  in  Newark,  Clifford 
J.  Scott  H.S.  in  East  Orange,  Roselle 
Park  H.S.,  Cranford  H.S.,  Irvington 
H.S.,  Scotch  Plains-Fanwood  H.S., 
and  Belleville  H.S. 

The  high  school  honor  students 
and  their  faculty  advisors  heard  Dr. 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  speak  on  India, 
Dr.  Heinz  MacKensen  speak  on  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Gutman 
on  British  West  Africa.  These  Fair¬ 
leigh  Dickinson  faculty  members  all 
recently  returned  from  a  study  tour 
abroad. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"Should  new  revenues  be  required  to 
defray  the  costs  of  justifiable  increases 
in  State  spending,  they  should  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  tax  with  a  base  as  broad 
as  the  demands  for  services.  A  sales 
tax  would  meet  this  test.  Before  any 
new  obligations  are  incurred,  however, 
revenues  from  such  a  tax  should  be 
applied  first  to  ease  the  burden  on  the 
property  taxpayers." 

by  H.  Russell  Brown  of  John  A. 
Roebling's  Sons  Corporation,  Tren¬ 
ton,  chairman  of  the  NJ.  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association's  committee  on 
Taxation,  before  a  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  I960 
Legislature. 


"A  penny's  worth  of  everything,  . 
that's  the  study  hall  special  .  . 


NSBA  Offers  $5,000  Fellowship 
To  Education  Graduate  Students 

A  doctoral  fellowship  for  grad¬ 
uate  study  carrying  an  annual  stip)end 
of  $5,000  and  scheduled  to  begin 
with  the  1960  fall  term  has  been 
announced  recently  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  The  fellowship 
will  be  awarded  in  Chicago,  III, 
during  the  organization’s  April  con¬ 
vention. 

Designed  to  provide  promising 
future  administrators  and  educators 
with  the  opportunity  to  study  the  is¬ 
sues  and  problems  of  lay  leadership 
in  public  education  at  close  hand, 
plans  for  the  fellowship  program 
were  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with 
the  joint  establishment  by  the  NSBA 
and  Northwestern  University  of  the 
NSBA’s  “research  arm,”  the  National 
Center  for  School  Board  Studies. 

Requests  for  application  forms 
and  detailed  instructions  should  be 
addressed  to  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  1940  Sheridan 
Rd.,  Evanston,  111.  Applications  must 
be  completed  and  returned,  along 
with  academic  transcripts  and  other 
supplementary  papers,  no  later  than 
March  15. 


TEACHERS  QUALIFY 

HEAD  HOW  TO 

SAVE  ^30^100 

THAT  YOU  SPEND  ON 

Auto  Insurance 


HERE  IS  WHY 
GEICO  CAH  OFFER  YOU 
SUCH  BK  SAVINGS 

You  pay  no  sales 
agent's  commissions  or 
membership  fees. 

We  insure  military 
and  government  per¬ 
sonnel  who,  as  a  group 
are  preferred  risks.  You 
are  not  penalized  by 
"high  risk"  drivers. 

We  have  520,000  pol¬ 
icyholders— 98%  renew 
I  their  expiring  policies. 


You  get  the  same  coverages  and  benefits  provided  by  the 
Standard  Family  Automobile  Policy  (the  same  policy  used  by 
most  leading  insurance  companies) 


Personal  24-hour  Claim  Serv¬ 
ice.  Your  GEICO  claim  repre¬ 
sentative  stands  ready  to  help 
you  day  or  night— 24  hours  a 
day. 

819  Claim  Representatives, 
Coast-to-Coast,  to  serve  you 
anywhere  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
its  possessions. 

Fast  Settlements-no  red 
tape,  quibbles  or  delays. 
Attorney's  Fees  Paid  for  court 
costs,  etc.,  for  suits  or  claims 
brought  against  you  even  if 
false  or  groundless. 

Bail  Bond,  geico  pays  up  to 
$100  for  the  expense  of  each 

.•****. 


bail  bond,  should  you  be  in¬ 
volved  in  an  accident  or  traffic 
law  violation. 

Hit-and-Run.  geico  can  protect 
you  against  bodily  injury 
caused  by  hit-and-run  driver 
or  negligence  of  owner  or 
driver  of  an  uninsured  auto. 
Emergency  Road  Service,  geico 
pays  up  to  $25  in  most  states 
for  towing  and  labor  expenses 
without  advance  approval. 
Pay  in  installments  if  you 
find  it  more  convenient. 
Satisfies  All  Laws.  Your  geico 
insurance  policy  can  satisfy 
all  Financial  Responsibility 
Laws. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  EXACT  RATE 
NO  OBLIGATION  •  NO  AGENT  WILL  CALL 


7  INSURAN 

'  l/lflinFp  Capital  Stock  Company 


Government  Employee§ 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


_State _ 

□  Female 


Name . . . . . . 1 1  / 

Residence  Address _ 

City - Zona _ County _ State _ 

Age _  □  Single  □  Married  □  Male  □  Female 

Occupation _ 

Location  of  Car  (if  different  from  residence  address) _ 

Car  is  registered  In  State  of _ _ _ _ _ 

Yr.  Make  Model  (DIx.,  etc.)  Cyl.  Body  Style  Purchase  Date  □  New 
II _ /  /  Id  Used 

1.  (a)  Days  per  week  car  driven  to  work? _ One  way  distance  is _ miles. 

(b)  Is  car  used  in  any  occupation  or  business?  (Excluding  to  and  from 

work)  □  Yes  □  No 

2.  Additional  operators  under  age  25  in  household  at  present  time: 


mpany  not  aSlUated  vith  V  S  Oovernment 

WASHINGTON  5.  D.  C. 


Age 

R 

elation 

Marital  Status 

%  of  Use 

_ 

GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  INSURANCE  CO. 

Government  Employees  Insurance  Bldg.,  Washington  5.  D.  C- 
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Wanted  for  All  Public  Employees 


NJEA  Asks  State  Study  of  Medical  Insurance 


n  Following  a  recommendation  of 
n  its  Insurance  Committee,  NJEA  is 
)f  about  to  look  into  the  possibilities 
o\  of  a  special  plan  of  hospitalization, 
medical-surgical,  and  major  medical 
insurance  coverage  for  teachers  and 
n-  other  public  employees.  At  its  re¬ 
cent  meeting,  the  NJEA  E)elegate 
ig  L  Assembly  approved  the  committee’s 
rs  I  report  which  asked  for  “whatever 
s-  I  steps  are  necessary  to  establish  a 
ip  f  Temporary  N.J.  Health  Insurance 
d,  J  Commission  to  study  and  imple- 
m  ^  ment”  such  a  plan, 
th  \  The  development  of  some  state- 
lA  .  wide  plan  is  important,  the  com- 
he  mittee  said,  to  bring  the  low  cost  of 

lal  large  group  membership  to  teachers, 

especially  those  in  small  school  dis- 
ns  tricts. 

be  Cite  N.Y.  Program 

The  Committee  referred  to  recent 
an  developments  in  New  York  State, 

which  encouraged  its  proposal.  In 
ng  1956,  that  state  created  a  Temporary 
Health  Insurance  Board  which  de- 
veloped  a  plan  of  health  insurance 
for  state  employees.  The  basic  pro- 

_  gram,  which  became  effective  late 

’  in  1957,  includes  hospitalization 

coverage  under  Blue  Cross  and 
standard  medical-surgical  coverage 
under  Blue  Shield,  plus  major- 
medical  (or  catastrophic)  coverage 
underwritten  by  a  leading  private 
insurance  company.  In  1958,  New 
York  made  it  possible  for  school 
boards  and  other  local  public  bodies 
to  provide  coverage  for  their  em¬ 
ployees  by  joining  the  State  plan. 
While  the  committee  expressed  some 
reservations  about  the  lack  of  flexi- 


Reading  Book'et  Published  .  .  . 

“Highlights  for  the  Teaching  of 
Reading,  Kindergarten  Through  High 
School,”  a  new  reading  booklet  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  instruction  in 
reading,  has  recently  become  avail¬ 
able.  Written  by  Grace  L.  Waldron, 
a  reading  consultant  in  the  Glen 
Rock  Public  Schools,  the  booklet 
offers  aid  to  all  teachers  in  gaining 
a  keener  knowledge  of  the  learning 
tasks  that  are  involved  in  a  reading 
program. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  are  avail¬ 
able  for  $1.50  by  writing  Miss  Wal¬ 
dron  at  393  Ackerman  Ave.,  Glen 
Rock. 

^EIRUARY,  ItiO 


On  Writing  Letters  .  .  . 

Marie  E.  O’Connor,  an  English 

F  Medical  Insurance  teacher  at  Red  Bank  H.S.,  has  writ¬ 

ten  an  article  called  “The  Postmaster 
bility  in  the  New  York  plan,  it  cited  General  Supervises  Letter  Writing” 
it  as  an  excellent  example  of  what  for  a  recent  issue  of  The  Clearing 
might  come  from  a  Health  Insurance  House  magazine.  An  active  mem- 


Commission  in  New  Jersey. 

The  N.J.  Civil  Service  Associa¬ 
tion  has  also  shown  interest  in  a 
similar  proposal.  At  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  last  year,  the  association 
voted  to  cooperate  with  NJEA  in 
moving  toward  some  kind  of  a 
comprehensive  health  insurance  pro¬ 
gram  for  all  public  employees. 


ANNOUNCING 


ber  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Teachers  of  English,  Miss  O’Connor 
has  served  as  a  judge  of  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  national  achievement  awards  in 
writing. 

The  article  describes  the  system 
employed  by  Miss  O’Connor  in  an 
effort  to  teach  her  pupils  the  art  of 
letter  writing. 


The  NEW  ROAD  TO  HEALTH  Series 


Grades  1-8 

IDIS  •  MORGAN 


ROBERTS  •  SHAW 


TlRCHtRS'  rOITIOR 


HEALTH 


Outstanding  Features 

Completely  New 
Experienced  Authorship 
A  Total  Health  and  Safety  Program 
Positive  Motivation 

FULL-SIZE,  FULL-COLOR  TEACHERS'  EDITIONS  -  Grades  1-8 

Your  LAIDLAW  Representatives 
Edwin  H.  Neil  —  Charles  F.  Perhamus 


LAIDLAW  Ig  BROTHERS 

RIVER  FOREST,  ILL.  -  SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF.  -  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA  -  DALLAS,  TEXAS 


MOST  INSTRUCTIVE  Teachers  Should  Be 
MAP  of  NEW  JERSEY  I  For  Diabetes  in  Sch. 


Diabetes,  a  disease  caused  by  the  amounts  of  insulin,  balanced  and  reg- 
inability  of  the  human  body  to  prop-  ulated  diet,  exercise,  and  cleanliness, 
erly  assimilate  sugars  and  starches.  The  classroom  teacher  should  be  es- 
has  been  recognized  for  years  as  an  pecially  observant  of  the  child  who  is 

illness  which  strikes  school  age  chil-  taking  insulin.  Occasionally,  when 

dren  as  well  as  adults.  In  an  effort  blood  sugar  falls  below  the  desired 
to  familiarize  teachers,  school  physi-  level,  an  insulin  reaction  may  occur, 
cians,  school  nurses,  and  parents  with  The  reaction  itself.  Dr.  Krosnick  says, 

the  basic  technique  of  handling  this  may  follow  an  overdose  of  insulin, 

physiological  disturbance,  the  State  inadequate  food  intake,  or  excessive 
Department  of  Health  has  recently  exercise.  The  teacher,  school  nurse, 
published  a  document,  “Diabetes  and  and  physician,  he  added,  must  be 
the  School  Child.”  “made  aware  of  all  diabetic  children 

According  to  Dr.  Arthur  Kros-  in  a  school  and  be  alert  to  the  symp- 
nick,  coordinator  of  the  Diabetes  toms  and  emergency  treatment  of  in- 
Control  program  of  the  Department  sulin  reactions.” 
of  Health,  a  school  teacher  in  our  Frequently  class  parties  and  class 
State  recently  was  instrumental  in  trips  manage  to  b^me  somewhat 
leading  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  dis-  of  a  problem  in  the  life  of  a  diabetic 
ease  in  one  of  her  pupils.  Until  the  school  child.  When  the  usual  candy, 
teacher  noticed  a  change  in  the  child’s  cake,  ice  cream  diet  of  the  traditional 
behavior  pattern  and  inquired  into  school  party  makes  an  appearance, 
the  condition,  not  even  the  parents  the  diabetic  must  be  given  special 
had  observed  the  difficulty.  “It  is  attention.  Here,  too,  the  teacher’s 
important  that  teachers  be  informed,”  ingenuity  is  called  upon  to  provide  a 
Dr.  Krosnick  says,  “because  dia-  projjer  festive  diet  for  the  child.  More 
betes  in  a  child  is  diagnosed  some-  than  just  physical  supervision  of  the 
times  only  when  a  coma  occurs.  Chil-  diet  is  important,  according  to  the 
dren  still  die  in  diabetic  coma.  This  pamphlet.  It  is  vital  that  the  child 
teacher’s  opportunity  to  know  and  be  made  to  feel  as  much  a  part  of 
observe  her  pupil,  her  ability  to  rec-  the  normal  classroom  group  as  pos- 
ognize  change,  and  her  interest  in  sible.  Therefore,  the  teacher  must 
alleviating  whatever  distressed  the  watch,  supervise,  and  guide  the  pupil 
child,  may  have  saved  a  life.”  with  a  matter-of-fact  attitude.  TTic 

Symptoms  Appear  child,  aided  at  home  and  at  school 

In  the  instructional  pamphlet.  Dr.  with  understanding,  is  then  enabled 
Krosnick  points  out  that  with  uncon-  to  make  a  good  adjustment. 


DtwftrrrcifffiT~FHVMc,i~  pocrrru  sctws 


Writ*  for  copy  of  orticl*  on  thi»  mop  and  th* 
•tot*  of  New  Jersey  by  Dr.  Adelbert  K.  Betts. 


Large  wall  maps  of  the 
FIFTY  STATES 
of  our  union 


Every  classroom  rteeds  an  up-to-date  map 
of  our  expanded  federal  republic.  Twelve 
different  30-state  wall  maps  are  available 
in  the  Denoyer-Geppert  line. 

See  NEW  1960  D-G  CATALOG 


RLIc  United  States  Relief-Like  3-D  effect 
achieved  by  unique  combination  of  shad¬ 
ing  and  contour-layer  coloring. 

MrtO"  50  ni.  I*  1  in.  rhyiicsI-Pnlilkol 

3-D  effect  achieved  by  unique  combina¬ 
tion  of  shading  and  contour-layer  color¬ 
ing. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Globes  •  Maps  •  Charts  •  Atlases 
5235  Ravenswood  Av*.,  Chicago  40 


"Doesn't  your  boy  friend  have  any 
classes?" 
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School  Boards  Form  New  Group  on  Publications 


Eugene  Bradford  Is  President 


A  new  organization,  to  help  school 
administrators  and  school  boards 
with  their  publications,  has  been 
formed.  Called  the  N.J.  School 
Board  Publication  Association,  the 
new  organization  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  N.J.  State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education  and  the  School 
of  Education  of  Rutgers  University. 

President  is  Eugene  J.  Bradford, 
superintendent,  Glen  Rock.  Vice- 
president  is  Robert  Gittleman,  pub¬ 
lication  specialist,  Montclair.  Dr. 
Milton  H.  Steinhauer  will  be  treas¬ 
urer  and  research  coordinator;  while 
Dr.  Frank  H.  Scherer  will  be  execu¬ 
tive  secretary.  Both  are  members  of 
the  Rutgers-School  of  Education 
faculty. 

Also  elected  to  terms  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  were  John  Chiz- 
madia  of  the  Edison  Twp.  Board  of 
Education;  Arthur  Cooper,  secretary 
to  the  Burlington  Board  of  Educa¬ 


tion;  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Griffin  of  the 
Delaware  Twp.  Board  of  Education; 
Dr.  Mahlon  Merk,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  Franklin  Twp.;  John  Par¬ 
tridge  of  the  Matawan  Board  of 
Education;  Arnold  Profeta,  superin¬ 
tendent,  Palisades  Park;  and  Marvin 
R.  Reed,  associate  editor  of  the 
NJEA  Review.  Ex-officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board  are  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Herge,  dean  of  the  Rutgers-School 
of  Education;  Dr.  Kenneth  Q.  Jen¬ 
nings  of  the  Rutgers-School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism;  and  Robert  Luce  of  the  State 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of 
Education. 

School  administrators  and  board 
members  interested  in  having  their 
districts  participate  in  the  advisory 
services  of  the  new  organization 
should  write  to  the  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  N.J.  School  Board  Publica¬ 
tion  Association,  Rutgers-School  of 
Education,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Ex-New  Jersey  Educator  Named 
New  NASSP  Executive  Secretary 

Dr.  Ellsworth  Tompkins  recently 
has  been  named  executive  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Principals,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  NEA.  A  native  of  Pat¬ 
erson,  Dr.  Tompkins  was  former 
associate  secretary 
for  the  NASSP. 

He  took  over  the 
top  post  following 
the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Paul  E.  Elic- 
ker.  NAASP  has 
more  than  22,000 
high  school  princi¬ 
pals  as  members.  ElUworlh  Tompkins 

The  author  of  four  books  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  various  bulletins  and 
magazine  articles.  Dr.  Tompkins  has 
been  editor  of  the  educational  perio¬ 
dical,  The  Clearing  House,  since 
1955.  A  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dr.  Tompkins  earned  his 
doctorate  at  Harvard  University. 
Early  in  his  career  he  taught  English 
and  speech  at  Eastside  H.S.  in  Pat¬ 
erson.  He  later  became  principal. 


...TEACHERS  KNOr 


WASHINGTON  NATIONAL! 


••they  know: 


THAT  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  IS  A  RECOGNIZED 

•  LEADER  IN  THE  HIGHLY  SPECIALIZED  FIELD  OF  TEACHERS 
GROUP  DISABILITY  INSURANCE. 

THAT  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  WRITES  COVERAGE 

•  "TAILOR-MADE”  TO  FIT  THE  INSURANCE  NEEDS  OF 
TEACHERS  AT  ATTRACTIVE,  BUT  SOUND  RATES. 

THAT  SERVICE  AT  TIME  OF  NEED  IS  THE  ALL-IMPORTANT 

•  FACTOR  IN  INSURANCE  AND  THAT  WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL  CLAIM  SERVICE  IS  PROMPT  AND  FAIR. 

THAT  THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SECURITY, 

•  STABILITY  AND  PERSONAL  SATISFACTION  OF  WASH¬ 
INGTON  NATIONAL  PROTECTION. 


17  North  Harrison  Street 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey 


MORE  THAN  3,000  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  HAVE  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL 
GROUP  PLANS  AVAILABLE.  IF  YOURS  DOES  NOT,  ASK  YOUR  AS¬ 
SOCIATION  PRESIDENT  OR  SUPERINTENDENT  TO  CONTACT  OUR 
LOCAL  OFFICE  FOR  INFORMATION. 


LOCAL  OFFICE 


tEIKUARY,  ItiO 
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litfee,  assisted  by 


No  one  wonts  a  rocking 
choir  future.  To  insure  on 
independent  old  age  right 
now  check  Nationwide's 
budget  wise  Retirentent 
Plans  today.  We  can  help 
you  economically  plan  a 
future  with  security  for  you, 
your  family,  your  home. 

PItott  SM  th«  ytliow  p09«s  for  tho  nomt  of 
your  Notionwido  RoproMOtotivo.  Or  you  oMy 
writo  or  coll  Notionwido. 

In  Hoddonfiold,  70  Tonnor  Stroot  HA  I’ldlO 
In  Tronton,  2303  Bruniwick  Avonuo  EX  0*1501 
In  Union,  2145  Morris  Avonuo  ..  MU  7*1717 
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Teachers  Needed 

For  Summer  Jobs 


Over  1,000  employers,  throughout  the 
United  States,  have  requested  that  Teach¬ 
ers  contact  them  for  employment  this 
summer.  Teachers  are  needed  to  fill  jobs 
in  resorts,  resort  hotels,  summer  camps, 
amusement  parks,  state  and  national  parks, 
motels,  restaurants,  business  and  industry, 
ranches  and  other  organizations. 

A  list  of  these  organizations,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  employing  otficial,  the 
positions  available,  and  the  salaries  of¬ 
fered  are  contained  in  the  all-new  I960 
edition  of  the  Summer  Employment  Di¬ 
rectory.  The  price  is  $3.00;  there  is  no 
other  cost  to  teachers. 
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National  Directory  Service 
Box  65,  Winton  Place  Station 
Cincinnati  32,  Ohio 


are 

State 

ersoi 

New 

Levi 

neth 


Please  send  me  the  I960  Summer  Employ¬ 
ment  Directory  No.  18.  I  enclose  $3.00 


Name 


(please  print) 


sity  in  drafting  budget  requests  for 
the  coming  school  year.  The  addi¬ 
tional  cost  for  next  year  is  estimated 
at  $911,809. 

Reaching  these  goals,  “The  Case 
for  College  Salaries”  says,  would 
restore  these  college  positions  to  ap¬ 
proximately  the  purchasing  power 
they  had  in  1939.  Because  salaries 
for  the  college  professors  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
they  have  had  a  loss  of  purchasing 
power  ranging  from  15  to  25  per¬ 
cent.  The  booklet  adds  that  salaries 
for  other  New  Jersey  citizens  have 
not  only  kept  up  with  this  cost  of 
living  rise,  but  have  well  surpassed 
it  to  give  a  general  rise  in  living 
standards  for  most  Americans  over 
the  past  20  years.  While  purchasing 
power  for  the  college  professors  has 
dropp)ed,  the  booklet  says,  the  aver¬ 
age  New  Jersey  citizen  has  had  a 
61  percent  gain  in  purchasing  power 
since  1939-40. 

The  loss  of  economic  status  and 
prestige,  “The  Case  for  College 
Salaries”  claims,  has  made  college 
teaching  less  attractive  as  a  career. 
“If  New  Jersey  fails  to  keep  pace,” 
the  booklet  concludes,  “it  will  find 
itself  a  year  or  two  hence  hopelessly 
behind;  its  colleges  will  lose  valuable 
members  of  their  faculties  to  other 
institutions,  and  it  will  neither  be 
able  to  replace  them  nor  to  bring  in 
the  added  faculty  members  of  the 
quality  it  needs  and  desires.” 

Ellis  Is  Chairman 

Chairman  of  the  College  Salary 
Committee  is  H.  Lee  Ellis,  of  Pat¬ 
erson  State  College,  who  is  also  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  of  N.  J. 
State  College  Faculties.  Vice-chair¬ 
man  is  Guido  G.  Weigend  of  the 
Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick 
Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors.  Treasurer 
is  William  Goldstein  of  Trenton 
State  College;  and  secretary  is  Lau¬ 
rence  B.  Johnson,  NJEA  assistant 
executive  secretary. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  J.  LeRoy  Bailey,  Jersey  City 
State  College;  Herbert  Califano,  Pat¬ 
erson  State  College;  Rychard  Fink, 
Newark  State  College;  Raymond 
Levin,  Montclair  State  College;  Ken¬ 
neth  Miller,  Rutgers-Newark;  C. 
Robert  Morris,  Rutgers-Camden; 
Luther  Shaw,  Glassboro  State  Col¬ 
lege;  and  Edgar  P.  Virene,  Newark 
College  of  Engineering. 


BASIC  SOCIAL  ^ 

STUDIES  ^ 

PRIMARY  PROGRAM 

Basic  Social  Studies 
Discussion  Pictures 
24  big  pictures  (22*^* xSO"),  in 
color,  showing  situations  common 
to  5-  to  7-year  olds.  Packaged  in 
tube  with  hanger  for  mounting. 

Basic  Social  Studies  2 

A  hard-bound  text  for  Grade  2. 

Presents  phases  of  community  life 
that  are  familiar  to  children. 

Basic  Social  Studies  3 

A  hard-boimd  text  for  Grade  3. 

Develops  understandings  regard¬ 
ing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  — 
where  these  things  come  from  and 
how  they  are  transported. 

Map  Concept  Development  Program 

Pupil  map-making  and  map-reading  activities  related  to  the  study 

of  community  activities  and  life. 

Complete  Teacher’s  Editions 


ROW.  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY 

EVANSTON.  ILLINOIS  ELMSFORO.  NCY/  YORK 


^^Fehruary  Is  Longer  This  Year.,,  ” 

You  can  borrow  txtra  monoy  from  your  Teochert  Credit  Union. 
Addrete  your  inquiry  in  care  of  the  Teachers  listed  below. 


ATLANTIC  COUNTY 
Clormcf  S.  Slottr 
Smiw  High  Sthml 
Atlantic  City— 4-7M1 
lAYONNE 
Jotoph  P.  Ntlion 

D.  r.  SwfMty  N.  S. 
loyonno-FE  7-1121 

lURlINGTON  COUNTY 
Hilton  Htidibtrgtr 
Springiid*  School 
lurlington — DUdIty  A-2307 
CAMDEN 

E.  A.  Smith 
107  N.  ith  St. 
Comdon-WO  4-S0S4 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY 
Motion  T.  Hivitt 
c/o  County  Supt.  of  Sch. 
C.  M.  Courthoutt  S4381 
CENTIAl  IER6EN 
Thotito  Von  Wotoring 
702  logort  Id. 
livor  Edgi,  N.  J. 
Dlomond  3-7710 
CUMIEIIANO  COUNTY 
Mrs.  Mory  H.  Doorr 
II  Columhio  A«o. 
Vinolond-OX  2-7MV 
EAST  lEIGEN 
Corl  I.  Strong 
401  Dougloi  St. 
Englo«ood-I0  1-2310 
ESSEX  COUNTY 
lichord  Cohill 
1S5  Irood  St. 
Iloomfitid— PI  3-70SI 


GAIFIEID-SOUTH  lEIGEN 
logor  P.  Sullivon 
Moth  Twoin  School  ^ 
Gotfiold— PI  7-1704 
HOIOXEN 

Dofflinich  A.  Folco 
Domorost  High  School 
Hobokon— HO  3-1V44 
HUDSON  COUNTY 
Wm.  A.  Millor 
110  Columhio  Avo. 

Jonoy  City— 01  7-M24 
MEICEI  COUNTY 
Michool  Angolotti 
louronco  Jr.  H.  S. 
Tronton-EX  4-7$14 
MONMOUTH-OCEAN  COUNTIES 
Harold  0.  Shonnon 
$07  lond  Strool 
Asbury  Poth — PI  S-1430 
HOIIIS  COUNTY 
Jomof  A.  Allon 
Morristown  H.  S. 
Morristown-JE  I-3S00 
NEWAIX 

Garland  H.  Smith 
220  Lincoln  Ploco 
Irvington  11 — ES  S-7112 
NOITHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Morris  Wilnor 
Grommor  School 
Porth  Amboy— VA  4-3340 
PASSAIC  COUNTY 
Jomos  0.  Golloghor 
loom  301,  44  Homilton  St. 
Potorson — SH  2-44SS 


SALEM  COUNTY 
Doisy  McCortnoy 
logionol  High  School 
Ponnsgtovo,  Now  Jorsoy 
SOMEISET  COUNTY 
J.  Harold  Ton  Eyh 
24  E.  Spring  St.,  Soniofvillo 
lAndolph  S-4IS3 
SOUTHEIN  MIDDLESEX  COUNTY 
Horold  W.  Strouss 
IIS  lonsington  Avo. 
Ploinfiold— 4-S4fS 
TEANECX 

Chorlos  E.  Hiiotto 
High  School 
Toonoch- 7-2412 
TIENTON 
John  losonlhol 
424  Groonwoy  Avo. 
Tronton-OW  S-1732 
UNION  COUNTY 
G.  G.  Gundmunson 
14  Lincoln  Avo.  Eost 
losollo  Poth-CH  S-0I7S 
WAIIEN  COUNTY 
Tholmo  lurton 
I.F.D.  Hockottstown 
WEST  HUDSON 
A.  H.  Powoll 
1S7  Stoyvosont  Avo. 
Arlington-!  E  3-2410 
WEST  OIANGE 
Dorothy  lobortson 
Wost  Otongo  High  School 
Wost  Orongo — 01  4-24S4 
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World 


The  time 
to  begin  using 
a  College 
Dictionary 
-is  in 

High  School! 

A  college  dictionary  is  specifically 
recommended  in  preparation  for  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 


ike  their  schools  better  know* 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AIDS.  di 
in  the  community,  are  avail 
These  sugqest  how  to  handle  press  releases,  how  to  edit  local  newsletters  and  brochures, 
how  to  conduct  opinion  polls,  how  to  explain  developmental  reading,  and  hundreds  e( 
other  PR  ideas.  "Sailing  into  Reading,"  "Happy  Journey,"  and  "Janie  Learns  To 


e  MORE  ENTRIES  (142,000)  e  MORE  EXAMPLES 
OF  USAGE  a  MORE  IDIOMATIC  EXPRESSIONS 
•  MORE  AND  FULLER  ETYMOLOGIES  e  MORE 
AND  FULLER  SYNONYMIES  •  MOST  UP-TO-DATE 

Officially  approved  at  mere 
than  1,000  colleges  and  universities 

In  voriout  bindings,  from  $5.75 
Writo  Dopt.  t>*13  for  froo  dictionary  guido 
THC  WORLD  PUiLISHING  COMPANY 
2231  Wost  110th  Stroot,  Clovolond  2,  Ohio 


Paretmus  Sixth  Grade  Letters  Popular  Educati 

Yield  Spectacular  Responses  Now  Distributee 

“What  are  some  of  the  things  “Skippy  and  T1 
young  Americans  like  ourselves  can  of  the  most  popul. 
do  to  build  a  stronger  America?”  produced  coopera 
That  particular  question,  voiced  by  tional  Education 
the  children  of  Dominick  Lauricella’s  New  Jersey  Edu< 
sixth  grade  class  at  the  Ridge  Ranch  and  the  other  stal 
School  in  Paramus,  has  elicited  t>®cn  distributed  n 
prompt  response  from  approxi-  H  was  translated 
mately  70  nationally  famous  people,  including:  Arabic 

From  President  Eisenhower,  Dr.  Dutch,  English,  F 
Jonas  Salk  and  Governor  Robert  brew,  Islandic,  I 
Meyner  to  the  children’s  favorite,  Polish,  Singhalese 
Walt  Disney  and  the  renowned  poet,  Udru,  and  Portug 
Carl  Sandburg,  the  answers  came  in  Copies  are  ava 
from  all  over  the  country.  Edward  sey  through  the  S 
R.  Murrow,  John  Charles  Daly,  Library,  the  State 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Ezra  Taft  Ben-  partment  of  Educ 
son,  Robert  SamolT,  Herbert  Hoover  N.  J. 

and  many  others  have  all  written  - 

letters  to  express  their  own  opinions  Co-Authors  Two  B 
in  answer  to  the  question.  Dr.  Louis  G. 

The  class  project  got  rolling  when,  of  business  educ 
in  the  course  of  classroom  conversa-  S.C.,  is  co-auth( 
tion  concerning  America’s  position  “Business  Timei 
as  a  world  power,  the  children  dis-  “Business  Dictior 
cussed  this  country’s  key  position  in  Prentice-Hall,  Inc 
the  effort  to  maintain  world  preace.  Dr.  Nanassy  i 
From  their  interest  in  current  events  of  the  Business 
the  students  found  themselves  curi-  tion  and  vice-pre 
ous  as  to  what  help  they  could  offer  em  region  of  tf 
their  country  as  junior  citizens.  Education  Assex: 


...Short  Paragraph^  Hundreds  of  beginners 
now  making  money  writing  short  paragraphs.  I 
tell  you  what  to  write,  where  and  how  to  sell; 
and  supply  list  of  editors  who  buy  from  be¬ 
ginners.  No  tedious  study.  Write  to  sell,  right 
away.  Send  for  free  facts.  BENSON  BARNETT, 
Boat.  160-0  7464  N.  Clark  St,  CMc^  26,  HI. 


ART  &  CRAFT  TEACHERS 
WRITE  FOR;  1960  CATALOG  NOW  AVAILABLE 
CERAMIC  SUPPLIES:  clays,  glazn,  kilns  &  equip¬ 
ment  COPPER  ENAMELING  SUPPUES  FINE 
ARTS.  GRAPHIC  ARTS.  CRAFT  SUPPUES. 
Free  book  "Enameling  on  copper"  by  Z.  Burdick 
available  to  craft  teachers  only.  Write  name  & 
address  of  school.  School  bids  on  the  above  crafts 
will  receive  our  immediate  attention. 

Zelbur  Ceramic  Sc  Art  Supplies 
124  Madison  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.j. 


DEFENDS 
Public  Schools 
'  Teachers 
'  Administrators 


"YOU  are  a  professional  person — NEA  mem¬ 
bership  is  YOUR  professionol  obligation." 
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Scholarship  Requests 
Total  More  Than  9,000 

Total  applications  for  the  hrst  two  , 
years’  award  under  the  provisions  of  ^ 
the  Hillery  Scholarship  Law  have  ' 
been  tabulated  recently.  They  equal 
some  9,767  requests,  more  than 
7,100  of  which  are  those  of  high  ! 
school  seniors  seeking  to  finance 
their  way  into  private  and  public  col¬ 
leges  next  September.  The  remain¬ 
der,  approximately  2,649,  came  from 
college  freshmen. 

The  Hillery  law,  enacted  late 
last  summer,  calls  for  awarding 
scholarships  to  up  to  five  percent 
of  each  year’s  public  and  private 
high  school  class.  The  Department 
of  Education  now  estimates  that  from 
55,000  to  60,000  high  school  seniors 
will  graduate  next  spring.  With  those 
figures  as  a  base,  the  five  per  cent 
scholarship  group  would  amount  to 
approximately  2,750  to  3,000  stu¬ 
dents.  The  awards  are  for  $400  a 
year  and  1 5  per  cent  of  those  granted 
may  be  used  out-of-State. 

Parents  of  high  school  students 
who  recently  took  the  competitive 
qualifying  examination  for  the  scho¬ 
larship  will  receive  forms  on  which 
they  must  supply  personal  informa¬ 
tion  to  justify  the  financial  aid.  In 
the  meantime.  State  Education  Com¬ 
missioner  Raubinger  said  that  he 
hopes  to  have  the  test  results  and 
other  applicant  information  ready 
soon  for  the  Legislature’s  Appropri¬ 
ation  Committees.  He  added  that, 
“it  will  help  a  great  deal  in  firming 
up  and  justifying  our  budget  request 
for  scholarships.”  The  E>epartment  of 
Education  has  asked  for  $1,500,000 
for  next  year’s  scholarships. 


DEFENDS 

Public  Schools 

Teachers 

Administrators 


AGAINST 


"YOU  are  a  professional  person— 

NEA  membership  is  YOUR  professional  obligation 


Send  for  circular  that  explains  how  continual  use 
of  a  4<  item  can  save  you  thousands  a  year. 


Please  send  Free  Folder 


P.  O.  Box  1929 

Springfield 

Massachusetts 


Name 


Addreoii 


.  .  Isn't  it  a  shame,  I  don't  get 
to  carry  your  books  home  any¬ 
more" 

m«UA»Y.  ItiO 


1 


Take  Maupintour  to  the  Hely  Land! 

MIDDLE 
EAST 

Join  an  American  conducted  tour  visiting  Egypt, 
Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  Kingdom,  Israel,  Greece, 
and  Italy,  plus  a  Greek  Isle  Cruise,  the  Oberm- 
mergau  Passion  Play,  and  Russian  Extensions. 
Frequent  departures.  26  days,  $1557  from  New 
York.  Flying  Sabena.  Planned  and  directed  by 
Harriet-Louise  H.  Patterson. 

Visit  Russia  with  Maupintour! 

SOVIET 
UNION 

Choose  from  17  to  72  day,  all-inclusive  American 
conducted  tours  visiting  Russia  plus  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe.  Several  tours  visit  Bulgaria  and 
Roumania  and  include  Dalmatian  Coast  and  Black 
Sea  Cruises  plus  the  Obermmergau  Passion  Play. 
College  student,  teacher,  thrift  and  first  class 
tours.  From  $495. 


Ask  your  travel  agent  or  write 
Melva  A.  Oldham,  Maupintour, 
1603  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Maupintour 


Enjoy  a  summer  of  travel  fun  ...  a 
full  6  week  Hawaiian  Program  . . .  for 
less  than  a  summer  spent  at  home! 
Go  on  exciting  social  activities  (22  in 
all)  ...  share  the  companionship  of 
interesting  people  from  all  over  the 
world. ..enjoy  a  wide  choice  of  courses 
from  a  distinguished  visiting  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Hawaii's  famous 
Summer  School. 

The  cost  is  low  (tax  deductible  for 
in-service  credits).  You  get  six  weeks 
of  grand  living  at  l^'uikiki  hotels  plus 
round  trip  transportation  plus  plan¬ 
ned  social  events. ..all  for  $569.  Leave 
(or  Honolulu  via  ship  or  air  in  mid- 
June.  Return  August  6.  But  we  urge 
you  to  act  now.  Mail  coupon  for  1960 
Folders  and  Application  or  write  Dr. 
K.  E.  Cralle,  University  Study  Tour  to 
Hawaii,  2275  Mission  Street,  San 
Francisco  10. 

Hurry!  6  Week$  iu$t  $569 


tr.  Rtktft  E.  CralW,  tlractw 
VNhrtrtlty  ttUf  Tmt  tt  Nwali 
2279  MittlM  tt,  Sm  FrMciict  19,  Califtniia 

FREE.  Please  send  full  information  on 
Hawaii  Summer  Program  to: 


WHAT  OTHER  STATES 
ARE  DOING  .  .  . 

Two  sfafa  feachar  associations  racantly 
announcad  plans  for  now  offica  buildings. 

In  Baltimoro,  Md.,  tho  Maryland  Sfafa 
Teachars  Association  will  movo  to  a  largo 
four-story  building  at  tho  cornar  of 
Charlos  and  Mulborry  Sts.  in  tha  haart 
of  tha  city.  Tha  association  plans  to  uso 
tho  basomont  and  first  two  floors,  making 
tha  top  two  availablo  for  rontal.  Tho  now 
MSTA  homo  is  tha  former  location  of 
Hopper-McGaw,  importors  of  winos  and 
rare  delicacies. 

Tha  Nebraska  Education  Association 
will  tear  down  its  present  thraa-story 
house  and  adjacent  apartment  building  to 
erect  a  new  $500,000  four-story  head¬ 
quarters.  Located  opposite  the  towering 
Nebraska  capital  in  Lincoln,  the  new 
NSEA  building  will  also  make  two  floors 
available  for  rental. 


GOVERNOR  MEYNER  (right)  HEARTILY 
approves  tha  spotlight  turned  on  New  Jersey 
in  the  45-page  illustrated  spread  given  tha 
State  in  the  January  edition  of  the  National 
Geographic  magazine.  Newsman  and  author 
of  the  article,  John  T.  Cunningham,  (left) 
shows  justifiable  pride  in  announcing  that 
"I'm  From  Now  Jersey." 


'Obstacle  Is  Acceptance' 


New  NEA  Book  Lists  Ways  To  Deal  With  Gifted 


The  odds  are  that  there  are  only 
one  or  two  “gifted”  children  in  any 
classroom,  but  how  to  deal  with  this 
relatively  small  group  with  outstand¬ 
ingly  superior  intellectual  and  crea¬ 
tive  abilities  is  one  of  the  most  chal¬ 
lenging  problems  confronting  any 
teacher.  What  the  schools  can  do  to 
improve  their  work  with  this  group 
is  outlined  in  a  new  publication  of 
the  NEA,  “Administration  Pro¬ 
cedures  and  School  Practices  for  the 
Academically  Talented  Student  in 
the  Secondary  School.” 

It  is  a  little  disturbing  to  discover 
that  one  of  the  first  obstacles  to  be 
overcome  is,  as  the  book  reports, 
“to  make  high  achievement  accept¬ 
able.”  The  difficulty  here  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  many  factors:  including 
objections  by  parents  because  their 
children  are  not  considered  to  be 
gifted;  the  inclination  of  children  to 
“be  like  everybody  else,”  which  may 
lead  the  gift^  to  hide  their  talents; 
the  higher  esteem  in  which  athletic 
prowess  is  held;  and  the  notion  that 
special  programs  for  gifted  students 
are  “undemocratic.” 

Covers  Various  Procedures 

The  book  discusses  the  problem 
of  early  identification  of  the  gifted 
students  and  the  various  procedures 
such  as  acceleration,  enrichment,  and 
;  grouping  which  may  be  employed 
in  dealing  with  them.  One  section 
is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  parti- 
;  cular  programs  which  have  been 


undertaken  in  specific  communities 
in  a  variety  of  situations.  Some  are 
concerned  with  individual  schools, 
others  with  programs  in  typical  cities, 
large  and  small,  or  in  counties. 
There  is  an  extensive  bibliography 
and  a  directory  of  organizations 
which  are  concerned  with  the  pfted 
child. 

Copies  of  “Administrative  Pro¬ 
cedures  and  School  Practices  for  the 
Academically  Talented  Student  in 
the  Secondary  School”  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Single  copies  cost  $1.25. 
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NJEA'REVIEW 


First  Secondary  Schools 


CULTURAL  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 


Five  NJ.  High  Schools  Elected  to  College  Board 

For  the  first  time  in  College  Board 


Art,  Architecture,  Music  Festivals 

(incl.  Obarammcrgau) 

COMFORTABLE,  PLEASANT 
EXPERT  DIRECTION 


Although  the  normal  term  of 
history  some  50  secondary  schools  secondary  school  membership  will  be 
were  recently  elected  to  direct  mem-  three  years,  the  first  50  member 
bership  on  the  College  Entrance  schools  will  hold  terms  of  two,  three. 
Examination  Board.  Of  that  50,  or  four  years.  This  is  to  insure  proper 

rotation  in  the  future.  As  with  a 
member  college,  each  school  will 
have  one  vote  on  the  Board. 


46  Days  in  8  countries 

July  9  •  August  26  (Air  A  Privatu  But) 
All  axpunsut  (lust  12  lunchut)  $13BS. 

(Incl.  6  Gf.  or  Undargr.  craditt) 


Moorestown  H.S.,  Plainfield  H.S., 
and  Saint  Dominic  Academy. 

This  significant  step,  voted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  member  col¬ 
lets  and  educational  associations  at 
their  recent  annual  meeting,  drastic¬ 
ally  changes  the  historical  status  of 
the  secondary  school  within  the 
Board’s  organization.  Up  to  this 
time,  secondary  schools  have  been 
represented  in  College  Board  affairs 
through  the  member  educational  as¬ 
sociations  and  by  the  service  of  in¬ 
dividual  secondary  school  teachers 
and  administrators  as  elected  Board 
officers  or  on  Board  committees. 


Writ*  to; 

EMIL  KAHN,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
Montclair  State  College 
Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 


Writes  on  "Released  Time"  .  .  . 

Samuel  A.  Pleasants,  a  faculty 
member  at  Fairleigh  Dickinson  Uni¬ 
versity,  Teaneck,  has  written  an 
article  on  “Church  and  State  in  a 
Public  School  System”  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  The  Clearing  House. 

According  to  Mr.  Pleasants,  some 
2,000  school  districts  throughout  the 
country  currently  have  some  form  of 
religious  instruction. 


QUOTA  LIMITED— WRITE  NOWI 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Univarsity  of  Ariiona  will  offer,  in  cooperation 
with  professors  from  Stanford  Unrvorsity  and 
Guadalatars,  in  AAexico,  July  4 — Aug.  12,  art, 
folklore,  geography,  history,  language  and  lit¬ 
erature  courses.  Tuition,  txMrd  and  room,  $240. 
Write  Prof.  J.  B.  Rael,  Box  7227,  Stanford,  Calif 


FLY  TO  THIS  YEAR’S  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


From  Columbia  to  the  University  of 
Hawaii ...  if  you’re  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  a  summer  session  this  year  . . . 
chances  are  you  can  fly  there  on 
United  Air  Lines  magnificent  DC-8 
jet  Mainliner®.  It’s  the  newest,  rottm- 
iest.  quietest  of  all  the  jets. 

Choose  de  luxe  First  Class  service 
or  thrifty  Custom  Coach.  Either  way- 
in  every  way— you’ll  enjoy  I'nited’s 
famous  extra  care  at  no  extra  fare. 
Plan  to  enjoy  the  l)est  of  service  on  the 
BEST  OF  THE  JETS  soon.  For  reser¬ 
vations,  call  United  Air  Lines  or  see 
your  Travel  Agent. 


PLUS  UNITED'S  EXTRA  CARE 


I 
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HARVARD 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Gradual*  and  Undargraduata 
Coursat  Open  to 
Both  Man  and  Woman  in 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

July  5 -August  24 

EDUCATION 

July  5 -August  17 

Special  Programs  for  Teachers:  Guidance, 
American  Literature,  Teaching  of  Advanced 
English  Composition,  Teaching  of  French, 
Choral  Conducting,  and  Science,  as  well  as 
regular  Education  courses. 

Limited  Scholarships:  Introductory 
Pracficum  in  Guidance;  Master  of  Edu¬ 
cation  through  summer  work  only. 

Conferences:  Educational  Administration: 
Why  the  Junior  High  School?;  Interna¬ 
tional  Cultural  Relations  of  the  United 
States. 

Extracurricular  Program:  Lecture  series, 
concerts,  student  chorus,  tours,  dances, 
athletics. 

For  Preliminary  Announcement  write  to 

HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

O.  Dept.  2  Weld  Hall 
Cambridge  38,  MassachuseHs 


CARDBOARD  CUT-OUT  LEHERS 

Redikuf  Laffers  for  Audio-Visual  Aids, 
Bullefin  Boards,  Exhibifs,  Posfers,  Leffer  j 
Pafferns,  Signs,  Displays,  efc.  Available  in 
nine  popular  sizes,  nine  sfandard  colors  and  | 
also  fhe  uncolored  leffers.  Wrife  for  samples, 
brochure  and  prices. 

THE  REDIKUT  LEHER  COMPANY 
185  Norfh  Prairie  Ave.  Hawfhorne,  California 

TROPHIES 

4~  trophy  complets  . .  f0« 

9"  trophy  complete  — —  —  $1.85 

(includes  engraving) 

For  further  information  write  to: 

FIELD  PROMOTIONS 

Box  641  Cresskill,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  OPPORTUNITIES 

litttrtstifif  suminor  ^titioni  civailabU  with  crtativt 
summtr  yovth  prgitct.  Btrlishirt  or«o. 
many  fitidt:  Dtvtlapmtntol  Rtoding,  Homtmoking, 
Industrial  Arts,  Agriculturt,  Sports,  Danct,  Dramo, 
Rhotogrophy,  VVooving,  Mttolworfcing,  Forostry,  Cor- 
omics,  Crootivo  Writing.  Stoto  Eiporionco. 

SHAKER  VILLAGE  WORK  GROUP 
Box  1149,  Pittsfiold,  Massachusetts 


LOST  RIVER  CAf  ERiyS 

Undtrgrovnd  opportunitios  for  oducotion  ond  rocrootion, 
0  woicomo  chongt  from  tho  usual  school  routino. 

Soo  o  fino  Covt  togothor  with  o  Rock  A  Minorol  Mu> 
soum.  Over  4000  booutiful  Minorol  Spocimons  on  disploy. 
(ndoor  A  Outdoor  Picnic  Focilitios.  Rock  A  Minorol  Shop, 
Souvonir  Shop  A  Snock  Bor. 

Writ#  to:  Lest  River  Covoms,  Hollortown,  (Nr.  Easton),  Po. 
Spociol  rotes  to  Schools;  most  onjoyoblt. 

Your  noorost  Cove— Phono—TErroct  1-1747 
OPEN  EVERY  DAY  A  EVENING  ALL  YEAR. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

.  .  Even  year-old  figures  from  fhe 
Oeparfmenf  of  Healfh,  Educafion  and 
Welfare  display  fhaf  public  school  enroll- 
manf  in  fhis  counfry  was  approximafely 
1,843,000  more  fhan  fhe  normal  classroom 
capacify  of  fhe  public  elemenfary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  year-old  figure 
represanfs  5.4%  of  fhe  fofal  enrollmenf 
for  fhese  schools.  There  were  nearly 
72,(X)0  classrooms  builf  during  fhe  lasf 
school  year,  a  near  record. 

"Yef,  despife  fhese  prodigious  efforfs  of 
hardpressed  sfafe  and  local  disfricfs,  fhis 
rafe  of  consfrucfion  barely  kepf  pace  wifh 
increased  affendance  figures  and  obsoles¬ 
cence.  The  sfafes  sfill  reporfed  a  need  for 
140,500  addifional  classrooms,  compared 
wifh  I42,3IX)  a  year  ago.  This  was  a  nef 
improvemenf  of  less  fhan  2,000  classrooms 
in  a  single  year.  Af  fhis  rafe  of  progress, 
all  ofher  fhings  being  equal,  fhe  Unifed 
Sfafes  will  be  wifhouf  classroom  shorfages 
in  abouf  78  years,  or  in  fhe  year  2036.” 

— from  an  address  by  Congressman 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
in  Washingfon,  D.  C., 

December  12,  1959. 


NEA  Head  Appeals 
For  Radio,  TV  Time 

Among  many  who  have  been 
called  to  testify  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  NEA 
President  W.  W.  Eshelman  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  nation’s  teachers 
recently  when  he  appealed  for  a  fair 
share  of  evening  time  for  public 
service  broadcasts,  including  those 
with  educational  values. 

While  he  commended  much  of 
commercial  broadcasting.  Dr.  Eshel¬ 
man  pointed  out  that  the  teacher  no 
longer  seems  to  control  the  limits  of 
learning  to  the  extent  that  he  did  a 
j  few  years  ago.  Speaking  of  the  im- 
I  pact  of  present-day  television  on 
modern  education,  he  said  that  the 
21 -inch  tube  has  defined,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  what  the  student  re¬ 
gards  as  worth  knowing  and  talking 
about. 

As  a  result,  the  NEA  president 
asked  that  the  Commission  consider 
carefully  applications  for  the  renewal 
of  licenses  by  stations  which  have  so 
far  not  fully  met  public  service 
broadcasting  standards  imposed  by 
law.  The  placement  of  more  service 
broadcasts  between  7  p.m.  and  10 
p.m.,  he  said,  might  be  made  one  of 
the  requirements  for  the  use  of  the 
air  waves.  According  to  law.  Dr. 
Eshelman  said,  broadcasting  stations 
are  licensed  “in  the  public  interest, 
convenience  and  necessity.” 


N.J.  Camp  Counselor  Program 
Recruiting  Qualified  Personnel  | 

Positions  as  camp  counselors  are 
open  throughout  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  to  qualified  pjersons  who  are 
interested  in  combining  a  summer 
job  and  a  vacation.  As  a  result,  the 
professional  and  commercial  place¬ 
ment  office  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Employment  Service  has  recently  b^ 
gun  to  operate  a  Camp  Counselor 
Program  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies. 

In  addition  to  the  counselling  po¬ 
sitions,  places  are  open  for  camp 
directors,  registered  nurses,  tutors, 
specialty  directors,  sjxjrts  directors, 
unit  leaders,  dramatic  supervisors, 
dance  and  swimming  instructon 
and  photographers.  Those  who  may 
qualify  for  the  posts  are  teachers  and 
administrators,  nurses  who  are  li¬ 
censed  in  New  Jersey  or  New  York, 
physical  education  students,  profes¬ 
sional  photographers,  athletic  team 
members,  and  experienced  coun¬ 
selors.  Camps  are  located  in  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Maine,  and  Pennsylvania. 

For  further  information  about 
summer  camp  positions,  those  inter¬ 
ested  may  write  or  apply  in  person 
to  the  professional  and  commercial 
placement  offices  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Employment  Service  at  601 
Broad  St.,  Newark. 
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WHEN  YOU’RE 

TEAGHIN8  ADULTS 

■ 

"THE  MOST  USEFUL  HAND¬ 
BOOK  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
ADULTS  YET  DEVELOPED" 

■ 

40i  per  copy  ^quantity  dii- 

ceunt  available  upon  request 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ADULT  EDUCATORS 
1201  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


EUROPE 

We'll  see  the  usual  plus  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia  &  N.  Africa.  A  different  trip— for 
the  young  in  spirit  who  don't  want  to  be 
herded  around.  Also  shorter  trips.  Budget 
priced. 

EUROPE  SUMMER  TOURS 

255  Sequoia,  Box  S  Pasadena,  California 
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N.  J.  Receives  Award 
For  Driver  Education 

New  Jersey,  whose  high  school 
driver  education  courses  were  among 
the  pioneers  in  the  held  in  the 
1930’s,  has  recently  been  granted  a 
Progress  Award  for  driver  education 
achievements.  Based  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  nation-wide  competition,  the 
award  is  given  by  the  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Companies.  It 
cited  the  State  for  “making  excep¬ 
tional  progress  during  the  past  school 
year.” 

According  to  the  report  of  the 
12th  annual  High  School  Driver 
Education  Award  program,  the 
awards  are  based  on  the  percentage 
of  schools  which  offer  complete 
driver  education  courses  in  addition 
to  signihcant  increases  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  participating  eligible  students. 
To  date.  New  Jersey  has  been  voted 
honors  in  11  of  the  national  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  program  report  indicated  that 
70  percent  of  New  Jersey  public 
high  schools  offer  the  complete 
course  in  driver  education,  including 
classroom  and  actual  road  instruc-  i 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 


[uly  5  -  August  12 
August  1.*)  .September  16 


For  the  58th  summer  we  are  happy  to  invite  you  to  participate  in 
an  academic  and  social  program  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  summer  student.  The  School  of  Education  draws  upon  the 
resources  of  the  entire  University: 

Arrhitfctuie 
Art 


Business  Adminislralioti 

Education 

En^neering 


Music 

Nursing 

Public  Health  Nursing 
Social  Work 

Speech  and  Dramatic  Art 


Home  Economics 
fournalism 
Ijtw 

f.iberal  Art 
l.ihrary  Science 
Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs 

An  intensive  and  extensive  curriculum  enhanced  with  eminent 
visiting  and  resident  faculty  plus  a  wealth  of  cultural  resources  are 
the  ingredients  for  a  stimul.''ting  and  delightful  summer.  Come  and 
enjoy  too  the  scenic  refreshment  of  Central  New  York  and  the 
excitement  of  a  bustling  city. 

Write  TODAY  for  a  Summer  Session  Bulletin  or  departmental  brochures 

UNIVERSITY  DIVISION  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

Box  10,  Syracuse  University  Syracuse  10,  New  York 


323  Geary  Street,  San  FranciKO.  Cal.  e  1231  St.  Catherine  St..  W..  Montreal.  P.  Q 


ATIon  A  L 


"aiiroao 


.“ALL  ABOARD”  is 
more  than  a  command— 
it’s  an  invitation  to  travel 
on  the  fastest  most  up-to- 
date  trains  in  the  world. 


In  France,  rail  travel  is  the  preferred  way. 
No  spot  is  inaccessible  nor  more  than  an 
overnight  run  from  Paris.  For  those  who 
want  a  leisurely  and  intimate  view  of  the 
French  countryside  there’s  always  a  train 
or  railroad  bus  to  accommodate  them. 


For  speed,  comfort  and  punctuality  the 
French  National  Railroads  set  a  standard. 

Your  Travel  Agent  can  help  you  or 
write  any  of  our  offices  for  information. 

Eu/tCLt^pCtAd—Taar  ’round  travel  bit— 1  TICKET—  13  COUNTRIES 


tion.  Some  39  percent  of  all  eligible 
students  were  shown  to  be  enrolled 
in  these  courses.  The  increase  of 
10.50  percent  in  performance  score 
over  the  previous  year  netted  the 
State  the  Progress  Award.  | 

Similar  honors  were  voted  to  the  ; 
states  of  Delaware,  North  Carolina  j 
and  Utah  as  well  as  the  District  of  ! 
Columbia. 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  .  .  . 

"In  fhe  dizzy  Fifties  .  .  .  financial  prob¬ 
lems  plagued  (school)  boards  faced  with 
booming  enrollments  and  residents  con¬ 
fronted  with  skyrocketing  tai  rates.  The 
broad-based  tax  structure,  which  New 
Jersey's  Legislature  has  not  hid  the 
courage  to  face,  is  of  course  the  answer 
to  much  of  the  woe  that  confronted 
both  parties  on  the  home  front.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem  edu¬ 
cation  faces  in  the  Sixties  is  to  get  funds 
to  expand,  to  explore  new  fields,  and  to 
broaden  and  enrich  areas  it  already 
touches.  The  voters  cannot  be  counted 
on  to  support  every  (school)  board 
proposal,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be, 
because  of  an  antiquated  patchwork  tax 
structure  that  puts  almost  the  entire  cost 
of  education  on  the  local  property  owner, 
by  Mark  Howat,  in  the  BERGEN 
EVENING  RECORD,  January  15,  I960 


perfect  device  for  helping  teechers  lead 
boy$  and  girls  to  see  that  arithmetic  has 
meaning  and  is  actually  challenging  and 
enjoyable.  (Webster  Publishing  Co.) 

50.  List  of  Free  Teaching  Aids  on  coal, 
mining,  and  the  uses  of  coal.  (National  Coal 
Association) 

58.  Russia  by  Motorcoach.  A  folder  de¬ 
scribing  a  17-day  program  of  traveling 
overland  between  Helsinki,  Moscow,  and 
Warsaw.  Shows  complete  itinerary,  offering 
a  choice  of  36  different  departure  dates. 
(Maupintour) 

63.  Brochure  on  a  different  kind  of  tour 
through  Europe  and  a  corner  of  Africa. 
Describes  itinerary  and  gives  costs  for  20 
countries  in  70  days,  summer  I960.  (Europe 
Summer  Tours) 

73.  "Good  Books  for  Children"  is  a  catalog 
of  supplementary  books  for  use  in  the  ela  I 
mentary  grades.  The  books  are  classified 
as  to  subject  and  show  the  reading  and 
interest  levels  of  each  book.  (Benefic  Press)  I 

74.  Folders.  Well  Illustrated  and  with  com¬ 
plete  itineraries  for  tours  around  the  world 
Pacific  circle,  Africa,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
Indicate  your  specific  interest.  (Site) 

77.  Folder  which  outlines  courses  offered  « 
summer  school  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  ac 
credited  program  of  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona.  (Prof.  Juan  B.  Rael) 

84.  Order  Form  for  free  aviation  education 

teaching  aids.  (United  Air  Lines) 

85.  Sunshine  Holidays  folder  on  California 
Reno,  Las  Vegas.  (United  Air  Lines) 

86.  Hawaiian  Vacation  folder.  (United  Ait 
Lines) 

96.  Around  the  World  and  Around  Africi 
By  Ship.  Illustrated  brochures  with  maps  anc 
cruise  itineraries  describing  14  different  sum 
mer  tours.  (Four  Winds  Travel.  Inc.) 

118.  Preliminary  Announcement  of  I96i 
summer  courses,  open  to  both  men  ar: 

women  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  in  educa 
tion.  Special  courses  for  teachers  In  guid 
ance,  American  literature,  teaching  of  si 
vanced  English  composition,  teaching  C 
French,  choral  conducting,  and  science,  s 

well  as  regular  education  courses.  Limitac 
scholarships  available  in  introductory  prac 
ticum  in  guidance,  and  for  Master  c 

Education  through  summer  work  only.  Spedi 
conferences,  lecture  series,  and  broad  soci* 
and  athletic  program.  (Harvard  Summe 


Be  the  first  in  your  school  to  secure  the  new  materials  offered  by  advertisers  in 
the  Review,  vi'rite  the  advertisers  direct  or  use  the  convenient  coupon  below. 


100.  Packet  consisting  of  a  map  showing  106.  Bulletin  lists  the  complete  schedule  of 

historical  trails  through  New  Mexico.  New  summer  session  courses.  Included  are  the 

Mexico  Highway  Map,  and  folder  describing  highlights  of  the  busy  calendar  of  events, 

photogenic  New  Mexico  region  by  region.  Individual  program  and  departmental  bro- 

(New  Mexico  Department  of  Development)  chures  available  upon  request.  (Syracuse 

University) 

101.  "Army  Occupations  and  You."  A 

comprehensive  reference  handbook  explain-  108-  Literature:  descriptive  material  on  five 

ing  hundreds  of  Army  job  training  opp-or-  boys  camps  covering  program  for  campers 

tunities.  For  teachers  and  guidance  coun  “"d  staff  openings  for  I960  season.  (YMCA 

selors.  (Dept,  of  the  Army)  of  Greater  New  York— Camp  Branch) 

w  n.  I  ii  ..  I  III-  I960  Bulletin  with  plans  and  itinerary 

102.  Now  You  Can  Pick  Your  Vocational  ,  l  i  j  i  i  xl  ii  -  -x.  x 

L  II  .  -  I-  tor  SIX  weeks  study  tour  at  the  University  ot 

Training.  A  16-page  booklet  providing  a  .  ,,,  .  -x  cx  j 

..fT  ,  ,  -  ,.  r  .1  A  ../-L  Hawaii  summer  session.  (University  Study 

simplified  description  ot  the  Army  uhoose-  t  i  i 

,  ,,,,  . .  ,  .  Tours,  Inc.) 

It-Yourselt  vocational  training  system.  I  his 

new  enlistment  option  allows  qualified  appli  113.  New  Posture  Posters  provide  com- 
cants  to  choose  technical  training  before  pletely  different  approach  to  teaching  the 

enlistment.  Indicate  quantity  desired  for  fundamentals  of  healthful  posture.  Set  of 

senior  young  men  including  some  who  did  4  in  full  color,  plus  Good  Posture  Award 

not  finish  high  school.  (Dept,  of  the  Army)  badge,  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  kinder¬ 

garten  through  high  school.  (American  Seat- 

103.  "France,"  a  16-page  booklet,  in  color,  Company) 

with  its  charming  cover  and  inside  illustra¬ 
tions  by  well-known  French  artists,  as  well  P*'**  «b°ut  writing  short  paragraphs 

as  beautiful  photographs,  contains  much  (Benson  Barrett) 

helpful  information  on  what  to  see  and  look  19.  Samples  with  brochure  and  pieces  on 

for  in  various  regions  of  France.  Included  cardboard  cutout  letters  for  use  on  bulletin 

will  be  information  on  Eurailpass,  the  one  boards,  exhibits,  and  posters.  (The  Redikut 

ticket  that  is  good  tor  two  months  of  un-  letter  Company) 

limited  railroad  travel  in  13  European  coun-  jB.  Guide  to  Examination  of  Webster's  New 

tries.  (French  National  Railroads)  VVorld  Dictionary.  An  8-page  illustrated 

f  .J  ,  icj  brochure  showing  the  salient  features  of 

104.  Helpful  Materials  for  Menstrual  cdu-  ,  ■.  ..  i  i  • 

.  ,  ,.  ,  ....  X  L  LI  4  3  modern  dictionary.  Includes  a  composite 

cation.  Indicate  quantities  ot  booklets  ^ 

,  .  .  t  I  II  page  illustrating  the  34  components  every 

desired  for  each  age  level.  \a/  u  d  l 

,  A  V  I  j  ki  ••  •  dictionary  should  contain.  (The  World  Pub- 

a.  You  re  A  Young  Lady  Now  is  an  ' 

7  r  Iishina  Companvl 

illustrated  booklet  tor  girls  nine  to  i^. 

b.  "Very  Personally  Yours"  is  an  illustrated  39.  Webster  Number  Line.  A  special  teach- 

booklet  for  girls  12  or  over.  ing  device  which  can  be  used  by  teachers  to 

See  ad  in  this  issue  for  ordering  tree  film  show  pupils  clearly  all  the  basic  arithmetic 

produced  by  Walt  Disney  Productions  and  steps;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 

other  excellent  teaching  aids.  (Kimberly-  and  division.  It  Is  designed  to  be  tacked 

Clark  Corporation,  Educational  Dept.)  or  taped  above  the  chalkboard  and  is  a 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


SUMMER  BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc.  Available  in 

Dept.  E,  307  N.  Michigan  Avenue  School  Year  of 

Chicago  I,  Illinois  1959-60  only. 

Send  me  the  items  covered  by  the  numbers  circled.  Indicate 
quantity  desired  where  more  than  one  copy  is  available.  4^  is 
enclosed  for  each  number  circled. 


Water  Ski  and  Swim  School  serving  Pt. 
Pleasant  area  for  three  years.  Owner  moving. 
Includes  boat  and  motor,  skis,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  equipment.  Records  open  for  inspection. 
For  details  write  Sun  'N'  Fun  Ski  and  Swim 
School,  Princeton  Avenue,  Laurelton,  N.J. 


name  . . 

subject  . 

school  name  . 

school  street  address 


CAMP  COUNSELLORS 

Boys’  camp  seeks  outstanding  faculty  for 
Nature,  Pioneering,  Crafts,  Waterfront,  Sail¬ 
ing,  Music,  Riflery,  Archery,  Tennis.  In 
Berkshires  (Mass.)  200  campers,  32nd  year. 
Salaries  from  $400  up  depending  on  skills, 
experience.  Send  full  details  Joseph  Kruger, 
Director,  377  Irving  Avenue,  South  Orange, 


enrollment:  boys  . 

available  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 


Trying  a  Reading 

Approach  to  FLES  I 

(continued  from  page  295) 

their  first  basal  reader  for  the  year. 

It  then  takes  the  place  of  the  sup¬ 
plementary  reader  which  is  normally 
used.  Children  who  are  reading 
below  grade  level  can  reach  the  first 
book  and  later  books  at  their  own 
speed. 

When  the  series  is  complete,  it 
will  extend  through  junior  high 
school.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  j 
a  child  in  sixth  grade  who  is  reading  { 
at  a  fifth  grade  level,  to  use  the 
fifth  grade  French-English  reader. 
Children  entering  from  other  sys¬ 
tems  where  French  is  not  taught  can 
be  given  the  first  book. 

The  problem  of  grading,  always 
a  difficult  one,  is  simplified  by  this 
program.  If  work  in  the  supple¬ 
mentary  reader  is  customarily  graded, 
the  practice  can  be  carried  on.  In 
any  case,  the  work-book  is  de-  ' 
signed  to  give  the  teacher  a  tool  by  | 
which  she  can  measure  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child’s  progress  in  his  new 
language  and  assess  his  difficulties. 

The  East  Orange  experimental 
group  is  composed  of  children  of 
average  intelligence;  the  program  is 
not  designed  for  use  only  by  gifted 
children. 

Teacher  Aims 

The  teachers,  developing  the  new 
method,  hope  that  their  program  will; 

•  Enable  the  teacher  to  evaluate 

each  child’s  needs  and  progress  and  j 
help  her  provide  a  truly  develop)-  j 
mental  language  exp)erience.  ‘ 

•  Assist  the  administrator  in  main-  , 
taining  continuity  in  his  language  ; 
program  within  all  classes  of  a  ! 
grade,  between  one  grade  and  an¬ 
other  within  a  school,  and  through-  : 
out  the  school  system. 

•  Reinforce  aural-oral  methods  with 
a  more  complete,  flexible  and  com¬ 
prehensive  program  which  will  bring  j 
the  child  to  secondary  school  with  a  ' 
thorough  reading,  s|)eaking  and  , 
THINKING  knowledge  of  his  sec-  j 
ond  language. 

•  Make  FLES  an  integrated  part 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  , 
(not  an  “extra”  activity). 

Looking  into  the  classrooms  the 
mimeographed  books  and  work¬ 
books  look  innocent  enough,  but  it  is 
just  possible  that  they  are  a  bomb-  | 
shell  that  will  change  the  course  of 
the  FLES  program. 

FEBRUARY,  1960 


Here's  educational  fun  program* 


a  Fashion  Show  of 


yrea 


ome 


source  material  from  history  and  literature 


This  fashion  show  of  Great  Women 
gives  your  girls  chance  to  model 
and  do  what  they  naturally  enjoy. 
Boys  can  rig  stage  sets,  run  record 
machine,  turn  on  spotlights,  etc. 

K*»p  show  as  simple  as  you  care 
to,  or  go  in  for  a  real  production. 
It’s  the  idea  that  is  the  teaching 
aid.  .Also,  such  a  show  originating 
in  your  classroom  could  be  ex- 


HORI2o,7^ 

~  a  auggtstwn 


we  hope  proves  hApful 


panded  to  interesting  visit  to 
other  rooms,  or  used  for  assembly, 
PT.A  or  Mother’s  Day  program. 

olvid*  class  into  groups.  F.ach 
group  chooses  a  famed  woman, 
does  research  on  her,  writes  short 
commentary  on  her  life,  times, 
dress.  This  is  read  by  commenta¬ 
tor  as  model  passes. 

Point  out  style  features  showing 
costume  as  related  to  life  and 
times.  Use  music  records  to 
heighten  interest.  Costumes  are 
made  from  “what  have  you’’. 


The  bit  of  sweet 


so  satisfying  yet 


never  rich  or  filling 


and  the  smooth  pleasant  chewing 


of  lively  Wrigley’s  Gum 


give  you  a  natural  little  pickup. 
Helps  you  feel  relaxed,  refreshed. 


Oep*flem  Uitiararm 

* Groeg  tr  laaeptedtat 

M^ROPB  24  80  Days  >688 

t  ORIBNT  U  63  Days  >998 

^.AFRICA  25^67  Day*  » 1794 

Z.SO.PACim  30  63  Days  M398 

^UmLAHD  ‘1286 
14^72  Days  >889 
\M¥tAU  10  64  0474  *298 

^MEXICO  9^18  ‘269 


I  M  fw  liMl  Hr* 

Sa  RwttftlKr  RKia 
Ni«  far*  a. 

wMiomm  CO  van 


EUROPE  IN  1960 

ECONOMY  TOURS.  SUMMER  I960 
From  32  to  78  days;  from  $1150  to 
$1680;  from  8  to  14  countries.  Cross¬ 
ing  on  an  air-conditioned  ship  on  the 
sunny  southern  route  or  by  air. 

Write  for  itineraries  and  further  details 
to: 

ASSOCIATES  FOR  TRAVEL 

324  North  Dolsoa  Drive,  Glossboro,  N.  J. 
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Teaching  Positions 

for  September  1960 

Bridgewater  Township 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 

The  Bridgewater  School  District  com¬ 
prising  Bridgewater  Township  and  Rari¬ 
tan  Borough  is  expanding  at  the  rate  of 
450  students  pet  year.  This  growth  plus 
normal  turnover  creates  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  each  year  for  30-40  teachers  in  all 
grade  levels  from  Kindergarten  through 
High  School. 

Bridgewater  Township  is  located  35 
miles  west  of  New  York  City  in  the 
beautiful  subuiban  countryside  of  Somer¬ 
set  County,  New  Jersey  where  much  of 
the  nation’s  industrial  research  is  located. 
The  citizens  of  Bridgewater  and  Raritan 
are  known  for  their  sincere  interest  in 
education  and  their  readiness  to  support 
a  sound  educational  program. 

Qualified  applicants  interested  in  better 
teaching,  a  professional  environment,  and 
an  improved  salary  schedule  are  urged  to 
write  for  an  application  blank  and  bro¬ 
chure  to; 

HARMON  V.  WADE,  Sup«rint*nd«nt 
Bridgewater  Townthip  Public  Schools 
612  First  Avenue 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 


HOW  TO  TRAVEL  FREE  TO 
EUROPE -SUMMER  1960 


Form  your  own  student  group  going 
abroad  next  summer.  As  group 
leader  you  go  FREE!  U.S.  National 
Student  Association  will  tell  you 
how  to  do  it. 

In  our  11th  year  of  increasingly 
successful  student  tour  operation, 
we  offer  an  outstanding  selection 
of  more  than  30  expertly  planned 
tours  in  1960.  Take  advantage 
NOW  of  the  tremendous  boom  in 
student  travel  to  Europe.  Send  for 
full  details. 

fnquir*,  foe,  obouf  our  nmmly 
r«oeh«r  Tovf  program. 

U.S.  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ASS’N 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAVEL,  INC. 

20  West  38th  Street  •  New  York  18 
Oxford  5-5070 


NORTH  JERSEY 
TEACHERS  AGENCY 

rxGi.rvcoDD  m  vc  ii  rsf^' 

21  \  V.in  Brunt  St  I.Owill  -••I  HO 
Write  Or  Phone  For  Application  Form 
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by  Dr.  Arnold  W.  Reitxe 

principal,  School  No.  8,  Jersey  City 


process  is  described  clearly.  A  must  for 
anyone  in  the  field  who  wishes  to  make 
the  most  of  this  effective  means  of  pre¬ 
senting  educational  and  public  relations 
material.  The  book  is  available  at  $3.75 
from  your  Ozalid  dealer  or  write  direct 
for  information. 


FILMSTRIP 

Iron  and  Steel:  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
71  Broadway.  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  full  information  on  the  many 
excellent  teaching  aids,  including  films, 
filmstrips,  samples,  booklets,  pictures, 
charts,  etc.,  available  without  charge  for 
school  use. 


MAP 

Vacation  Wonders  of  America:  Prudential 
Insurance  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 

An  interesting  and  colorful  large  size 
map  of  the  United  States  depicting  the 
many  vacation  wonders  of  America  is 
available  without  charge. 


EQUIPMENT 

Plastic  Seal:  Seal  Incorporated.  Shelton. 
Conn. 


atnon 

mass 


CHARTS 

Coal:  National  Coal  Association, 

Building,  Washington  5,  D,  C. 

Send  for  full  information  on  the  many 
fine  educational  teaching  aids,  including 
charts,  films,  filmstrips,  and  booklets. 


Southern 


American  Dogs:  Gaines  Dog  Research  Cen¬ 
ter,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


A  new  laminating  film  for  coating  paper 
is  now  available  in  rolls  ll-Vh”  in  width 
and  200'  in  length.  It  may  be  used  with 
any  dry  mounting  press  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  Send  for  information. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Film  Catalog;  National  Films  B^ard  of 
Canada.  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 

Write  for  new  list  of  films  in  many  fields 
suitable  for  school  use. 


A  large  size  (36’’x  27")  chart,  in  color, 
showing  1 1 3  breeds  of  dogs  with  a  brief 
description  of  each  individual  group  and 
dog.  Also  included  is  a  physiological 
sketch  of  the  structure  of  a  dog.  The 
chart  may  be  obtained  at  cost  of  $1.00. 

500  N.  Broad 


"They  See  What  You  Moan":  Ozalld.  DW. 

Genera'  Anallne  and  Film  Cirp..  Johnson 

City,  N.  Y. 

Probably  the  only  book  dealing  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  overhead  projection  and  the  many 
methods  available  for  the  production  of 
effective  overhead  projector  materials. 
Included  in  the  book  are  sections  on 
“Handmade  Transparencies,”  “The  Diazo 
Process.”  "Transferon,”  “Transparency 
Mounting  Techniques.”  and  “Projection 
Techniques.”  It  is  fully  illustrated,  in¬ 
cluding  many  color  illustrations,  and  each 


Oil:  Esso  Standard  Oil  Co. 

St.,  Elizabeth  3.  N.  J. 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  material  in 
the  form  of  charts,  maps,  booklets,  and 
illustrated  books  are  available  without 
charge  for  education  use.  Send  for  in¬ 
formation  and  check  list. 


he 


Current  Policy 
On  Teaching  Problems 

(continued  from  page  304) 

“In  living  and  working  with  pu¬ 
pils,  the  superior  teacher  shows  an 
interest  in  pupils  as  persons;  follows 
the  principle  that  rights  and  rules 
apply  equally  to  all;  gives  direction 
and  security  without  domination; 
communicates  with  pupils  on  their 
level  of  understanding;  plans  and 
evaluates  as  much  work  as  possible 
with  pupils;  individualizes  instruc¬ 
tion;  tries  new  and  different  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  and  routines;  stimu¬ 
lates  pupils  to  think,  evaluate  infor¬ 
mation,  and  substantiate  conclusions. 
— from  Commissioner  Raubinger’s  St. 
Louis  speech. 

“If  you  work  for  small  classes  in 
your  school,  for  what  purpose  do 
you  want  them  small?  To  me  there 
is  only  one  argument  for  the  reason¬ 
ably  sized  class.  It  is  simply  to  make 
it  possible  for  teachers  to  give  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  individual  differences 
among  the  pupils  and  to  depart  from 
mass  methods  of  instruction.” 

— from  Commissioner  Raubinger’s 
Freehold  speech. 

Testing 

“.  .  .  the  principal  justification  for 
the  use  of  standardized  tests  is  for 
diagnostic  purposes  so  that  the 
teacher  can  help  the  individual  child 
discover  his  weaknesses  and  strengths. 
They  are  usually  harmful  when  they 
are  used  to  compare  child  with  child, 
class  with  class,  school  with  school, 
or  state  with  state.  It  is  pjossible  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  the 
results  of  any  standardized  test  and 
to  use  the  test  as  a  basis  for  making 
arbitrary,  final,  and  premature  judg¬ 
ments  about  the  capabilities  and  the 
future  possibilities  of  pupils  in  our 
schools.” 

— from  Commissioner  Raubinger's 
Freehold  speech. 


SINCE  1948 

"FOR  SCHOOLS:  TEACHERSI  FOR  TEACHERS:  SCHOOLS!" 

GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

A  PenonJi^  CONDUCTED  AGENCY 

Serving  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Long  Island,  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
AMherst  7-1200 

5  Brainerd  Street,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J. 

LOUIS  M.  KASER 


^  Librarian  Writes  Article  •  .  . 

Gerald  Raftery,  a  resident  of 
Elizabeth  and  librarian  of  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  Schools  there,  has  contributed 
an  article  on  child  psychologists  to 
the  December  issue  of  The  Clearing 
House  magazine.  Entitled,  “I  Don’t 
Distrust  All  Psychologists.”  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  a  semi-humorous  approach 
to  a  currently  highly  controversial 
educational  issue. 

FEBRUARY.  IfiO 


CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

505  Columbia  Mdg.  C.  J.  Cooil,  Mgr.  Spokono  4,  Wash. 

We  specialize  in  serving  the  bener  schools  in  fourteen  Western  Sutes  including  California,  Oregon, 
Washington.  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Through  our  Agency  you  can  get  the  improvement  and  location 
you  want.  FREE  REGISTRATION.  WE  TAKE  THE  RISK  (When  writing— Mention  this  mag¬ 
azine.)  Other  Offices:  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  New  York,  Minneapolis. 

Mtmier,  Ntttonal  Associatioti  of  Teach*fi  Agrncus 


COLONIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

42  Court  Stroot  JEfforion  8-5400  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Centrally  located  in  rapidly  growing  area — ^Top  salaries  and  generous 
annual  increments — All  grades  and  Administratioit — Public  and  Private 
Write  or  phone  for  registratien  blank 

Horry  G.  Stuart  William  A.  Busch 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

401  Juniper  Bldg.  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious  teachers  are  now  planning  with  us  for  next  year. 
Write  or  visit  us  to  discuss  opportunities  and  enlist  our  aid. 


Kingsley 


i-1745 

5-1746 


Penonal  Diicriminaling  Sttvico  p'  j,  |  Mtnagert 


TEACHERS — We  have  officially  listed  hundreds  of  splendid  pooitfama— ElcoMBlarT — Beeendery 
—College.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  usT  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing 
teachers  over  thirty-three  years  under  the  same  management  gives  you  expert  guidance-  so 
important  in  seeking  a  position.  Write  immediately.  "Why  put  your  future — so  important  to 
you  in  inexperienced  hands?” 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Est.  1880  Sucettsor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  80th  Year 

2*5  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Meniher  National  Atsociation  of  Tt^htri’  Agenciti 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  I.  N.Y.  Phone:  Wisconsin  7-9066 

Philip  C.  Genthner,  Prop. 

.Member  Sational  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies  A  Sttperior  Agency  for  Superior  People 

Esublishcd  1855 


. . .  When  teachers  want  better  jiositioiis . . .  When  schools  want  better  teachers . . . 

Msaikar  WstisssI  Am'b  sf  Ttochan'  4t*mlss  TFAriJm  4/*FkirV 

_  IcAlHcK  AbcNlT 

~  Export  3.U37 

224  East  Hanover  Street 
'  Trenton  S,  N.  i. 

C.  Edward  McCeoiaey,  Mgr. 


BRYANT 


Teachers  Bureau  thos.  b  r  bryant 

1025  Witherspoon  Bldg.  Greulich 

WRITE  — PHONE  — VISIT  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnypacker  5-1223 

Member  Sssiomal  AssocUsion  of  Ttachtfs*  AgtneUs 

School  and  College  Positions  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 

From  Pennsylvjnia,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York— 42nd  Year 
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QducationaL 

Ibress 

Members  of  M^oci ^TION 
K^^america 
Editorial  Committee 

Walter  H.  Williams,  chairman  Ocean  City 

Robert  L.  Andrus  Metuchen 

Mrs.  Gladys  N.  Cramer  Chatham 

Henry  W.  Dinger  Harmony  Twp. 

A.  L.  Donley  Vineland 

Edward  Mather  Paterson 

Mrs.  Mildred  H.  Maxon  Northern  Valley  Reg.  H.S. 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 
Marvin  R.  Reed,  Associate  Editor 

Teaching  About  Taxes,  Too 

If  some  of  us  think  that  education’s  tax  woes  are 
somebody  else’s  worry,  we  might  do  well  to  look  at  a 
recent  call  for  “retreat.”  A  Somerset  Messenger- 
Gazette  editorial  looked  askance  at  Somerville’s 
school  budget  for  the  coming  year.  Scared  by  a  tax 
revaluation  program  (which  means  that  someone  will 
have  to  pay  more  and  someone  else  less),  the  paper 
went  out  after  the  schools. 

Somehow  the  editor  thought  that  the  public  schools 
ought  to  take  the  burden  of  anyone’s  higher  assess¬ 
ment  and  be  the  cushion  for  revaluation.  Despite 
rising  enrollments  and  rising  costs,  which  brought  the 
budget  estimate  up  $62,0(X),  the  revaluation  program 
dropped  the  proposed  school  tax  rate  by  two  cents. 
This  was  not  enough,  and  the  paper  called  for  more 
whittling  on  the  school  board’s  budget. 

“We  want  an  excellent  school  system  in  Somerville, 
but  we  may  have  to  retreat  to  an  extent,”  the  editorial 
said.  “Could  be  that  classes  might  have  to  be  increased 
from  25  to  30  students  to  35  or  40,  in  order  that  we 
might  save  by  lopping  several  teachers  from  the  pay¬ 
roll  to  pick  up  some  thousands  of  dollars,”  it  added. 

Though  we  fear  the  lasting  damage  of  such  a  premise, 
we  must  agree  with  the  Messenger-Gazette’s  con¬ 
clusion:  “Let’s  face  it,  present-day  tax  circumstances 
have  the  citizens  running  scared.” 

The  lesson  should  be  obvious.  We  cannot  go  on 
teaching  without  also  worrying  about  taxes.  Whether 
it  is  local  reassessments,  equalized  valuations,  broad- 
based  state  tax  aid,  or  federal  tax  support  grants,  each 
raises  a  vital  question  of  how  we  will  pay  for  adequate 
schools. 

Until  a  reasonable  balance  is  reached  and  money 
for  schools  is  raised  fairly  and  justly,  we  will  be  facing 
mounting  criticism.  Every  chance  we  get,  we  must 
explain  the  intricacies  of  a  tax  system  that  confuses 
homeowners,  such  as  those  in  Somerville,  about  re¬ 
valuations.  budgets,  and  tax  rates. 


We  must  also  make  sure  these  taxpayers  know  what 
their  school  budget  is  for.  Why  should  a  modem 
newspaper  be  saying  “we  may  be  forced  to  become 
old-fashioned  enough  to  chop  out  some  domestic 
science  frillies”  or  turn  “automotive  endeavors  back 
to  the  garages.” 

When  taxpayers  are  confused,  not  only  about  school 
taxes  but  about  the  school  program  itself,  then  we 
teachers  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  The  future  of 
good  education  depends  on  getting  our  story  to  the 
fieople. 

Yes,  Times  Do  Change 

To  the  casual  skimmer,  a  first  glance  at  this  issue 
of  the  “latest”  REVIEW  might  remind  him  of 
Engineering  News  Record.  Three  full  pages  on 
college  construction  plans,  a  proposal  for  a  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  building,  and  the  first  steps  to¬ 
ward  studying  future  NJEA  office  needs  dominate  our 
material. 

The  figures  of  the  building  planners  are  full  of  sur¬ 
prises.  Who  would  have  talked  five  years  ago  about  so 
many  students  for  Glassboro  State  College  or  6O,(X)0 
members  for  NJEA?  Yet,  as  almost  any  school  dis¬ 
trict  can  testify,  such  rapid  growth  is  becoming  the 
norm,  not  the  exception. 

.  Both  State  Colleges  at  Glassboro  and  at  Paterson 
are  outgrowing  beautiful,  practically  new  libraries. 
When  each  opened  two  or  three  years  ago,  they  were 
hailed  as  a  remarkable  step  forward.  A  wing  or  two 
might  be  needed,  but  no  one  thought  that  new,  much 
larger  libraries  would  be  talked  about  so  soon.  As 
much  as  we  try  to  predict  the  future,  we  must  usually 
figure  on  adjusting  later  on. 

Fortunately,  both  libraries  were  designed  function¬ 
ally  by  modern-day  architects.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
decoration,  a  maximum  of  usable  space.  As  these  col¬ 
leges  grow,  that  space  will  be  easily  converted  to  other 
necessary  uses.  Thanks  to  the  simplicity  of  present 
construction  methods,  new  walls,  new  corridors,  and 
new  utilities  will  be  easily  located  to  make  them 
equally  functional  for  their  new  purposes. 

Whoever  is  planning  additional  college  classrooms, 
a  new  State  Department  of  Education  building,  or 
more  office  space  for  NJEA  must  face  the  prospects 
of  such  change.  All  will  be  stretching  their  imagina¬ 
tion  to  forecast  the  future.  It  will  take  remarkable 
talent  to  come  up  with  those  plans  that  will  be  the 
most  efficient,  most  usable,  and  most  functional  .  .  . 
for  even  our  immediate  needs. 

Alas,  we  shall  build  no  eternal  monuments.  This 
will  be  just  a  beginning  or  a  middle.  Who  knows  the 
end? 

Good  thinking  today  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by 
the  thousands  who  use  these  buildings  daily  but  by  the 
other  “planning  committees”  who  10  years  from  now 
will  be  reading  “how  it  all  began”  in  this  “old”  copy 
of  the  NJEA  REVIEW. 
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NJEA  REVIEW 


WEBSTER  ^  PUBLISHING 


The  first  spelling  program  that  teaches  spelling  through 
phonetic  and  structural  groupings  IN  EVERY  GRADE” 


The  only  sound  and  logical  way  to  teach  children  to  spell.  BASIC  GOALS  IN 
SPELLING  includes  phonetic  and  structural  groupings  in  every  grade . . . 
in  every  unit!  Now,  you  can  give  children  real  spelling  POWER. 

Children  are  taught  the  proper  method  of  attacking 
new  words.  They  study  the  word . . .  pronounce  it . . .  think  how  it 
should  be  spelled  (using  sound  and  structure)  . . .  write  the  word 
and  say  it  again.  Then  the  word  is  constantly  reviewed. 

The  result:  real  spelling  ability  that  cannot  be 
achieved  with  random  list  memorization  of  words. 

Plus . . .  added  benefits  through  illustrations  that 
teach,  handwriting  hints,  dictionary  helps,  and 
the  new  and  interesting  panels  featuring  word 
origins  and  subject  words  ...all  tied  in  with 
the  phonetic  and  structural  groupings! 

. . .  makes  spelling  fun! 
. . .  makes  spelling  skills  last  a  lifetime! 


I960  EDITION  available  now. 
Grade  1  available  Spring  1960. 


BASIC  GOALS  IN  SPELLING  Gr.de.  l-S— Text-workbook. 

Also  Available 

BASIC  SPELLING  GOALS  tirade.  2-8 — Glolhbound  Text. 

Written  by:  William  kottmeyer  and  kay  Ware 


1960  SUMMER  SESSIONS 


Most  classes  will  be  held  in  Curtis  Hall,  the  recently  completed,  modem, 
entirely  air-conditioned  classroom  building  on  the  University  Campus. 


THREE 

PRE-SESSION 

Monday,  June  6  to 
Friday,  June  24 
Rmgistration 
Friday,  June  3 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


SESSIONS  WILL 

REGULAR  SESSION 

Monday,  June  27 
Friday,  August  5 
Registration 
Friday,  June  24 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 

Saturday,  June  25 
9  a.m.  to  1 1  a.m. 


BE  GIVEN 

SECOND  SESSION 

Monday,  August  8  to 
Friday,  August  26 
Registration 
Friday,  August  5 
9  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 


Foreign  studytours  are  offered  in  French,  Music,  Art,  Education,  History,  and  Social  Welfare. 


OFFICE  HOURS 

Daily: 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Saturday: 

9  a.m.  to  12  Noon 


For  further  information  write  or  visit 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22,  Penna. 


